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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDITION 

In writing this little bool£ we have tried to fill an 
uiuleiiiable vacuum in the socialist literature of the 
I'rench language. 

Among the countless works to which socialism has 
given birth since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there are some— Marx's Capital is the most illus- 
trious example — which require from the reader a per- 
severance and a preparation which, unhappily, be- 
%jlong only to a privileged few. The rest of our books, 
Tgpn the contrary, when they are not out of date, or of 
^too special a character, are primarily propaganda 
Jj pamphlets which through their extreme simplicity 
^are excellently adapted to reach the masses of the 
^people, but which could hardly be recommended to 
Hhose who seek a complete exposition of the coUec- 
vtivist theories. 

^ Often enough it has happened to us, when we were 
talking socialism with what our eighteenth century 
writers called "honest people," who had, or desired 
to have, "common sense" on all subjects, to meet 
with this question: "Will you please direct me to a 
good summary of your teachings?" 

An embarrassing question, at least when our neigh- 
bor reads nothing but French. 

The three volumes of Marx (only the first two of 
which are translated) are not exactly popular works. 
Other books are no longer in the current of contem- 
porary facts, or treat only one or two aspects of the 
problem; the excellent tracts of the London Fabian 
Society are not published in French. Finally, desh 
pairing of the case, we resorted to advising those who 
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wished to study socialism in a single volume to read 
the work of an adversary, the exposition, which in- 
deed is very objective, by Dr. Schaeffle, **The Quin- 
tessence of Socialism." 

It is to avoid this alternative that we have here 
tried to explain in as clear and concrete a form as we 
could the main lines of the collectivist conception 
elaborated by Marx, Engels, Colins, Cesar de Paepe, 
and many others. 

But, can this exposition, written for the French 
reading public and with the design we have just ex- 
plained, be of any interest to foreigners, especially 
to Americans? We should be tempted to reply in the 
negative if we were not firmly convinced of the ad- 
vantages which may accrue from a continuous and 
reciprocal penetration of ideas between the socialists 
of different countries and especially of the Old and 
New World. 

At the hour when the United States, finishing their 
industrial evolution, penetrating as victors into the 
markets of Europe, associating themselves with the 
capitalist crusade in the Orient, are mingling more 
and more in the concert of the powers of the old world, 
it is Imperatively necessary that the socialists of 
Europe and America enter into a closer and closer 
compact, learn to know each other better and better, 
and, In so far as diversity of environment can be recon- 
ciled with their common aspirations, unify their In- 
ternational propaganda against International exploi- 
tation. EMILE VANDEKVELDE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

That which is contains, I believe, the sum of that 
which was, of which it is the tomb, and the germ 
of that which shall be, of which it is the cradle.— 
Enfantin. 

The prodigious stroke of fortune which has made 
civilization possible, as Rodbertus somewhere says, 
consists in the fact that labor in common is more pro< 
ductive than isolated labor. 

Alone, man would scarcely produce enough to live 
on. 

Let him be incorporated, on the contrary, into a 
social organization, and the productiveness of his 
work goes on ever increasing, in proportion as the 
division of labor, the convergence of efforts, the per- 
fecting of tools increase his power over things. 

In every society, then, whatever its structure, free 
or servile, capitalist or communal, social labor pro- 
duces an excess, a surplus-value, that is to say a value 
great 3r than the forces of labor and the means of 
labor consumed during the process of production. 

But while in a communal system this excess would 
go to the profit of all, in capitalist society— character- 
ized by the divorce, more or less complete, between 
property and labor— the surplus-value, produced by 
labor, does not return to labor. It is swallowed up, 
under the form of profit by the exclusive owners of 
the means of production and exchange. 

This is stated by A. Menger, professor of law in the 
University of Vienna, in the following terms: 

Our present patrimonial law, of which rroperty 
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forms the central point, does not guarantee to the 
worker the whole product of his labor. By abandon- 
ing to the free enjoyment of certain persons (by the 
right of private property which it concedes them), 
the existing wealth and notably the means of produc- 
tion, our private law accords to these persons a power, 
thanks to which they may, without personal labor, 
assure themselves an income and use it for the satis- 
faction of their wants. This income, which the people 
favored by the juridical organization receive from 
society, without rendering a personal equivalent. Is 
designated by the disciples of St. Simon, of Buchez 
and of Rodbertus under the name of rentr by Thomp- 
son and Marx under that of surplus-value (Mehr-wert) ; 
I shall call it unearned income (arbeitloses Einkom- 
men).* 

Thus, thanks to the individual appropriation of capi- 
tal, the owners of the means of production and ex- 
change enjoy the hereditary right of dividing among 
themselves the surplus-value created by the labor of 
others. They can at their will consume it productive- 
ly or unproductively, expend it in orgies or accumu- 
late it so as to increase so much the more the exploita- 
tion of labor. They as masters direct the workshops 
and factories, unless they prefer to appoint salaried 
directors in their places. And either directly or 
through persons interposed by them, they throw upon 
the national or international market articles of mer- 
chandise, exchange values, concerning themselves not 
with the public needs to be satisfied, but with the pri- 
vate benefits to be realized. 

In short, the distinguishing feature of the present 
regime, as regards production and distribution, In 



•Le droit an prodnlt Integral dn travail. French tranila- 
tlon, p. 9 (Paris, Giard ft Briere, 1900). See also, on the sub- 
ject of the Marxian theory of surplus-valne, tbe Introduction 
by M. Ch. Andler to the same work, pp. xxxUl. et seq. 
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spite of the survivals of the past or the germs of the 
future that it contains, is the omnipotence of private 
capital, with no other aim than profit, with no other 
social rule than competition, with no other relief than 
the organization of the workers and the intervention 
—too often illusory— of the law. 

That which constitutes, on the contrary, the final 
end pursued by socialism, is the collective appropria- 
tion of the means of production and exchange, the 
social organization of labor, the re-division of the 
surplus-value among the workers, after the necessary 
deduction is made for the satisfaction of the general 
needs of society. 

Consequently under a regime of integral collectiv- 
ism—supposing, what we do not assert in advance, 
that this regime will one day be realized— the land, 
the mines, the industrial establishments, the instru- 
ments of credit, the means of circulation and trans- 
portation will belong to the collectivity; only objects 
of consumption will remain personal property. 

The direction of affairs, instead of being as to-day 
monarchical or oligarchical, would take the republican 
form; instead of being turned over by right of birth or 
right of conquest to capitalists, competing or com- 
bined, it would belong, not to the state, as is said 
and repeated abusively, but to autonomous public 
Corporations under the control of the state. 

'Collective capital," says Schaeffle, "ought to be 
destined and appropriated, once for all, to the different 
local and professional groups and to their subdivi- 
sions, by special organs of the commonalty: adminis- 
trative authorities established by virtue of law, or 
popular leaders exercising a purely moral authority. 
These same organs would have to provide for the re- 
newal and the increase of the means of production. 
This direction and this economic administration would 
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then be a public and centralized affair and not the 
work of competing capitalists."* 

Finally, from the point of view of distribution, the 
exchange of merchandise for the sake of profits would 
give way to the distribution of utilities, of use-values, 
for the sake of satisfying social or individual needs. 
The pay of the workers, instead of being determined 
by the cost of production of their labor power— the 
surplus-value remaining with the capitalists— would 
be proportioned either to their needs or to the value 
of the products of their labor. We shall have to ex- 
plain our position on this point in a later chapter. For 
the moment let us only say that the complete realiza- 
tion of collectivism implies not only (as some too brief 
definitions might imply) the collective appropriation 
of the means of labor, but a complete revolution in 
the regime of production and distribution. 

Because of its very fullness, this revolution cannot 
be other than the result of a long and complex series 
of partial variations: "profound transformations can 
never be sudden: sudden transformations can never 
be profound." 

But from now on,— for socialism is nothing else than 
the ideal projection as well as the organic culmina- 
tion of present tendencies,— the social revolution is 
on its march: the whole movement of capitalist pro- 
duction in the direction of the socialization of labor, 
is preparing and making inevitable the socialization 
of property. 

It is principally at this point of view of production 
that we intend to place ourselves in this exposition. ♦♦ 



♦Schaeffle*s "Quintessence of Socialism," English translation 
'published by Swan, Sonnenscheln & Co., London. See also 
*'Le Collectivisme*' in the Revue Sociale et Politique, Srd year 
(Brussels, 1893), p. 294. 

♦♦Of course this point of view is inseparable from the sub- 
stantial influence exercised upon the productivity of social 
labor by the progress realized in distribution. Cf. W. Som- 
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It would, in fact, matter little enough that our prin- 
ciples of distribution might be more equitable than 
the principles now admitted, if their application would 
necessarily bring a set-back, or even a check, in the 
expansion of productive forces. 

The fundamental proposition which stands out from 
the whole economic history of the world. Is that a 
regime of production, no matter what acts of injus- 
tice it involves, what protests it excites, what revolts 
it provokes,— never disappears but to give way to a 
superior regime, superior not only in the point of view 
of abstract justice, but also and above all in the point 
of view of social productivity. 

Slavery and serfdom, condemned for centuries by 
moralists, were not suppressed in countries of Chris- 
tian civilization, until the moment came when the 
necessities of production required the formal emanci- 
pation of labor. 

Likewise, all the sentimental arguments that can 
be invoked in favor of socialism would not suffice to 
determine the real emancipation of labor, if collectiv- 
ism were not destined to prevail over the capitalist 
regime by reason of its superior productivity. 

It is this that we propose to show, by explaining the 
consequences of the concentration of capital, the re- 
sults of the increasing extension of the collective do- 
main, and the problems raised by the democratic or- 
ganization of social labor, as well as the diyision of 
its products. 



bart: Ideale der Sozlalpolitik (Arclilv fuer soziale Gesetzge- 
bung u. Statlstik. X. p. 45. Kerlin, IHUT). V. also Solvay: 
Le productivlsme social. (Annales de V Instltut des Science 
Sociales, Dec. 1896, pp. 415 et seq., Brussels, 11, rue Kaven- 
Btein). 



PART I. 

CAPITALIST CONCENTRATION. 

New conditions of production, superior to the old, do 
not tsike their place until their material causes 
have developed within the old society.— Karl 
Marx. 

In proportion a^ societies progress, as the relations 
between men multiply, as communication becomes 
easier and more frequent, the division of labor goes 
on always increasing. 

While in a rural community scarcely half a dozen 
separate trades can be found, the industrial census of 
the German Empire for 1895 shows the existence of 
10,397 professional callings, of which 5,506 are related 
to the manufacturing industries. 

And naturally, most of these trades are decompos- 
ing, in their turn, into fractional operations accom- 
plished by separate worlsers. 

Thus Levasseur, comparing the modern manufac- 
ture of shoes with the shoemalsing of primitive times, 
reports that in the factories of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
fifty-two workmen and workwomen participate in the 
completion of a lady's boot, each of these processes 
lasting barely a few seconds and being repeated thou- 
sands of times a day.* 

But, precisely because of this infinite division and 
subdivision of social labor, the mutual dependence of 
the workers increases greatly. Farmers, merchants, 
factory workers, those who pass their whole lives 
sewing on the same buttons or piercing the same but- 
tonholes,— all are bound more and more closely to 



^Journal de la Societe de Statistique de Paris, Jan., ItfOO. 
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Other producers in proportion as their social fun 
Is more specialized. The processes of division ( 
bor meet an instant response in the processes of 
nical and of social co-ordination, which re-estal 
on an enlarged base, the unity of trades and the 
darity of the different branches of production. 

From the technical point of view, the modern 
tory substitutes for the individual laborer a colle 
laborer, a gigantic automaton which accompli she 
complete sum of the productive operations; it ifi 
very division of labor which begets socializatioi 
maizes it possible. 

From the social point of view, the organiza 
which have become too narrow to fit themselv 
the progress of technique, will at no late day t 
placed by new organizations, adapted to the 
forms of production. 

The Isolated family economy, producing use vc 
consumed by the producers themselves, gives 
to the economy of exchange, under its three succe 
aspects, urban, national and international.* 



I. ISOLATED FAMILY ECONOMY. 
When the division of labor is still rudimentar; 
economic unit is the family, in the broad sense o 
word, namely, the commonalty, of all who live i 
the same roof, or, following the mediaeval ex 
sion, "with the same spoon and the same pot.**" i 
for example, were the primitive Homan familia 
peasant community of the middle ages, and the 
ruga of the southern Slavs. These domestic gr 



♦Sombart. Die gewerbllche Arbeit und ihre Urganlz 
(Braun's Archiv fuer soziale Gesetzgebung und )Stai 
Drlttes und viertes Heft, Berlin, 1899.) 

••A good description of tbis state of things as it e: 
In England during the middle agea will be found In "EC' 
les and Industrial History, by H. W. Thurston; Ch' 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1899. 
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whatever the number, often very large, of the per- 
sons composing them, present this common trait, of 
sufficing to themselves, except for a few products 
(iron, for example, and in inland countries, salt) of 
being side by side with similar units, but very feebly 
; united or related to them: veritable social cells, scarce- 
1 ly connected with the outer world, they produce all 

i I that they consume and consume all that they pro^ 

i 1 duce. 

s I It is scarcely needful to add that under such condi- 



d 



tions the productivity of labor is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 



:i 



IS 

II. ECONOMY OF EXCHANGE. 

^' A. XJrban Econozny. 

w 

At this stage of transition from domestic economy 

g I to the higher forms of social economy, production and 
* consumption begin to differentiate themselves, the re- 
lations of exchange increase in number, industry sep- 
arates itself from agriculture, trade guilds spring up 
in the towns; the economic unit becomes the city, 
with the surrounding fields. 

''A map of the ancient German Empire,'' says K. 
Buecher, "shows us about 3,000 towns scattered at 
an average distance apart of about four or five 
leagues in the south and west, and seven or eight 
leagues in the north and east. All were not of the 
same importance, but each was nevertheless the cen- 
ter of an economic territory as well defined as the 
ancient feudal farm, and which, limited to two or two 
and one-half miles square in the southwest, to three 
or four in the north, to five or eight in the east, al- 
ways enabled the peasant to reach the town marli:et 
and return home in a day."* 



*See Favre. L'evolutlon economique dans l*histolre. Kevue 
d*Economie I'olitique, 1894) p. 10. 
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Thu8» then, by a slow transformation, which lasted 
through centuries and still continues in our days, the 
family community has in part lost its independence. 

Nevertheless, during the whole urban period, the 
ancient communal forms persist; most of the things 
necessary to life are still produced by the economic 
unit which consumes them; the division of labor re- 
mains little developed; commerce, national and inter- 
national, deals with only a small variety of goods; 
spices and southern fruits, for example, dried or salted 
flesh, furs, flue cloths, and in northerQ countries, wine. 

But with the great discoveries beyond the sea, the 
markets extend, manufacture appears, the division 
of labor, which among the artisans of the middle ages 
had been merely into trades, now decomposes the va- 
rious processes which result in the finished products. 
The municipal era, inferior in productivity, approaches 
its end, the capitalist era begins. 



B. National and International Economy. 

At the start, it is true, national economy, protect 
tionist and mercantile, does nothing but reproduce 
(on a larger base and preserving a large share of the 
earlier forms), the municipal organization. 

The industrial and commercial classes, moreover, 
do not yet represent, even in the most advanced coun- 
tries, more than a very feeble fraction of the total 
population. In England, for example, following the 
estimates of Gregory King for 1688, there were 
4,265,000 persons engaged in agricultural as agaijist 
only 240,000 in manufacturing and 246,000 in trade. 
But in 1769, less than a century later, these propor- 
tions have already undergone radical modifications: 
according to Young the farming classes no longer rep- 
resent more than 3,600,000 inhabitants; manufactur- 
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Ing employs 3,000,000 and other occupations 1,900,000.* 

It is at this moment that the Indnstrial revolution 
is being accomplished with lightning rapidity. The 
world marlset is talcing shape, the net-work of com- 
munication is developing; the earth gives up its min- 
erals, machine work is substituted for hand work; the 
factory industry prevails over all other modes of pro- 
duction, a veritable struggle for existence, a merciless 
combat on a limitless battle-field, ensues between 
the different forms of enterprise. 

The social consequences of this transformation are 
described by Karl Marx in the celebrated chapters 
which close the first volume of "Capital." 

The great capital of to-day, he says in substance, ♦* 
takes its origin from the destruction of the small 
properties (of artisans and peasants'), in which labor 
and private property were really associated, and in 
which the laborer was also the true proprietor of his 
means of production and of the product of his labor. 
This form, equitable in itself, of private property, in 
which the laborer was the free proprietor of the means 
of labor operated by him— the peasant, of the field 
that he plowed, the workman, of the tool which he 
used ingeniously— this form, we say, excellent for its 
own time, conforming to justice and identifying itself 
with labor, had the great defect of scattering the 
means of production, and this dispersion resulted in 
an injury to the productiveness and the activity of 
labor. The small proprietorship was destined to 
perish through this defect, and what remains of It 
(small artisans and small peasant proprietors) Is daily 
wasting away, forced as it is to yield to the power of 
large capital, agricultural and industrial. 

Private property, acquired by personal labor, and 



•J. A. Hobgon, "The Evolution of Modern Caplti^lism," p. 
2S2. New York: Charles Scribner*s Sons. 

••Das Kapital, I. Chap, xxxll. 
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based, so to speak, on the union of the individual, in- 
dependent and isolated, with the conditions of his 
particular worls, has been supplanted by capitaliatic 
private property, based on the exploitation of the labor 
of others. 

As soon as this process of transformation, destroy- 
ing the small properties of artisans and peasants, had 
sufficiently decomposed the old society; as soon as 
the former individual worlters were converted into 
proletarians, that is to say, into worlsers separated 
from their means of production, and as these means 
(the former small property) were converted into great 
modern capital, then the struggle of capital went 
farther; great capital, in its second phase of develop- 
ment, attacked the small capitalist himself. 

By the continued concentration of the means of pro- 
duction in the great industries, one aggregation of 
capital destroys many others; but meanwhile, in the 
domain of great private capital, there is developing 
equally and simultaneously, the co-operative form of 
labor on an ever increasing scale. This involves the 
application of science to technical processes, the ex- 
ploitation of the earth with method and system, the 
transformation of private means of labor into means 
which can only be employed socially, and the inter- 
lacing of all nations into the network of the world- 
market. 

Along with the constantly diminishing number of 
the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize 
all advantages of this process of transformation, 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degra- 
dation, exploitation; but with this too grows the re- 
volt of the working-class, a class always increasing 
in numbers, and disciplined, united, organized by the 
very mechanism of the process of capitalist produc- 
tion itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter 
upon the mode of production which has grown and 
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flourished along with it, and under it. Centralization 
of the means of production and socialization of labor 
at last reach a point where they become incompatible 
with their capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private proper- 
ty sounds. The expropriators are expropriated. 

We have especially desired to reproduce almost en- 
tire this admirable page, so as to show how unjust it 
is to claim, as is sometimes done, that socialism, occu- 
pying itself wholly with the injustices of distribution, 
neglects to take account of the exigencies of produc- 
tion. 

The whole Marxian conception, on the contrary, Is 
based on this fundamental idea, that the transforma- 
tion of personal property into capitalist property, and 
of capitalist property into social property, has for a 
determining factor the superior productivity of capi- 
talist production over small production, and of social- 
ism over capitalist production. 

If the autonomous producers, the master artisans, 
the peasant proprietors, in a word, all those who work 
for themselves, without dividing the fruit of their 
labor with any one, tend to disappear, it is, more than 
anything, because their energy in labor does not suf- 
fice to compensate for the advantages of socialized 
labor. 

If the number of enterprises is decreasing, at least 
in certain branches of industry, while the number of 
workmen employed goes on always increasing, it is 
because great enterprises are as a rule more pro- 
ductive than small ones. 

Finally, if social property is destined to succeed one 
day to capitalist property, it is again because the sup- 
pression of private monopolies, of hereditary privi- 
leges, of unearned incomes, of the obstacles of every 
nature which capitalist appropriation opposes to the 
expansion of productive forces would increase In un- 
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heard of proportions the productivity of social labor. 

Certainly we do not pretend that this schedule, 
which tries to embrace the whole evolution of modem 
property in a formula which is necessarily too simple, 
—personal property, capitalist property, social prop- 
erty, is adapted rigorously and absolutely to the star- 
tling complexity of the phenomena. 

We are the first to recognize that the affirmations 
of Marx on the increasing degradation of the prole- 
tariat express only a tendency which may be and 
often is counterbalanced by other tendencies acting 
in the contrary direction.* But the important thing 
to note— before explaining in more detail the process 
of capitalist concentration— is the organic character 
of the conception which serves as a basis for the 
collectivist theories. 

That there are even in Marx, in the Communist 
Manifesto, for example, Isolated passages which con- 
tain traces of the Utopian "catastrophes" which the 
Manifesto was expressly intended to combat, survi- 
vals more or less numerous of the theory of sudden 
strokes precipitating revolutions in modern societies 
"like a thief in the night," we do not in the least think 
of denying.** But it is none the less true that, in its 
entirety, the Marxian theory presents characteristics 
diametrically opposite: the expropriation of the means 
of production and exchange for the profit of the col- 
lectivity appears there as the final term of the evolu- 
tion of capitalism itself, as the consequence of the 
previous expropriation of the small producers by the 
large. 

It remains to know whether it is true that in all the 
spheres of production and exchange, personal proper- 



^Kautsky: Bernstein und das Sozlaldemokratische Pro- 
gramm, pp. 114-128 (Stuttgart, 189U). 

**See on this subject the second chapter of Bernstein, Die 
Voraustetzungen des Sozlalismus und die Aufgaben der So^ 
lialdtmokratic (»tuttgart, 1899). 
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ty, the instrument of labor of the autonomous pro- 
ducer, tends to disappear before capitalist property, 
the Instrument of exploitation of the producer work- 
Ing for wages. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DECADENCE OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

'*Das Eigentum ist Fremdtum geworden."— Lassalle. 

The characteristic types of personal property, in- 
struments of labor for the proprietor, not instruments 
for the exploitation of labor, which still persist in the 
present capitalistic societies, are: the peasant pro- 
prietor, the artisan, and, to the extent that he re- 
tains property in his stock of goods, the small mer- 
chant. 

The peasant proprietor, utilizing directly his own 
labor, assisted by the members of his family, repro- 
duces among us, more or less adapted to the modern 
environment, the isolated domestic economy, the rural 
commonalty of the middle ages. 

The artisan, proprietor of his tools, and himself sell- 
ing what he produces, is a survival of the urban 
economy, of the trade guilds of the communal epoch. 

As for the little retailer, the middleman who multi- 
plies to-day in almost all branches of production, we 
have seen him appear only since the moment when 
the progress of the division of labor and the extension 
of the markets has made way for his intervention in 
exchanges. 

It is since 1830, says Degreef,* that retail trade and 

*We can approximately estimate the trading population or 
Belgium, during tbe epochs mentioned below, by the success- 
ive census reports as follows: 

Members Actire 

of trading houses. traders. 

1846 289,0ia 108,eW« 

1856 835,91* 166,808 

1866 400,000? 200,0007 

1880 623,000 244,247 

1890 700,000 827,091 

It is apparent that the annual Increase Is no longer 6 per 
cent, as during the two first periods, but only & little over 
8 per cent.~De Greef, Le Credit Commercial et la Banque 
Natlonale de Belglque, p. 228. (Brussels, Mayalez, ltf99.) 
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wholesale trade have especially developed. The popu- 
lation active in trade arose in 1846 to the number of 
103,696, a figure which by 1856 had increased to 
156,803,— that is to say that the increase of the num- 
ber of middlemen during that period was more rapid 
than the growth of population; while the latter in- 
creased by less than 1 per cent a year, the number 
of merchants grew at the annual rate of about 5 per 
cent. 

We see then that the development of capitalism and 
Industrial concentration may have for a counterpart 
the multiplication of small enterprises in other 
branches, and notably in commercial pursuits. But 
we shall have to investigate in what proportion these 
little enterprises really constitute the personal proper- 
ty of those who operate them. 

I. — TtLe Peasant Proprietors, 

It is necessarily in agriculture, the least differen- 
tiated of the great industries, that we find oftenest 
the primitive forms of property and of production. 
Such are the ''commons," belonging to the communes, 
but appropriated to the individual enjoyment of the 
inhabitants; the "latifundia," of feudal origin, the do- 
mains of the prince which have become domains of 
the state, and finally, that most perfect form of per- 
sonal appropriation, "peasant proprietorship," ex- 
ploited In direct production by the cultivator, aided by 
members of his family, and producing almost every- 
thing required for the needs of his household.* 

It is needless to say that in our countries where 
capitalistic production predominates, those conditions 
of life where they persist are already profoundly 
altered; to find them intact with their purely sexual 



•For precise Information regarding peasant proprietorship, 
see chapter I. of the book by A. Souchon, "La Froprl^tt 
Paysanne" (Paris, Larose, 1899). 
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division of labor, it is necessary to go to the Slavic 
communities of eastern Europe. 

The Bukowinian peasant, says Karl Buecher, usu- 
ally efficient by himself, when he builds a house does 
the work of a carpenter, a roofer and other artisans, 
while his wife busies herself with weaving the parti- 
tions, plastering them with clay and stopping the 
chinks with moss, with beating down the earth which 
is to serve them for a floor, as well as many other 
labors of the same kind. From the sowing of textile 
plants or the care of sheep, up to the completion of his 
bedding or of his clothing, the peasant of Bukowina 
produces everything, even his dyes, which he extracts 
from the plants he cultivates, and his tools, naturally 
very primitive, which are necessary to him. And in 
general It is the same with his food. Cultivating la- 
boriously his field of maize, he reduces, with the aid 
of a hand-mill, the grains into meal, which is his prin- 
cipal food; he constructs for himself the simple tools, 
dishes and utensils for his housekeeping, or at least 
there is in the village some self-taught mechanic who 
can do it. He generally leaves to the Bohemians, 
who live scattered over the country, only the manu- 
facture of iron.* 

In this stage of evolution, exchange, money, credit, 
capital, all the categories which bourgeois economy 
assumes to be eternal, reduce themselves to nothing,— 
or very near to it. 

But, beginning from the moment when labor is di- 
vided, or the acts of production are separated, one 
after the other, from the domestic economy, to be 
transferred to social production, peasant proprietor- 
ship, where it is not actually suppressed as in certain 



*Earl Buecher, Les formes d'industrles dans line derel- 
oDpement hlstoriqne. (Reyue d'Economlt Politique, ltW2j p. 
880. 
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districts of England, by brutal and bloody confisca- 
tions,* none the less is radically transformed. 

The development of industry, in the cities, does 
away with domestic industry, the baking of bread, 
wood-working, the use of the spinning-wheel, hand 
weaving, for the needs of the family; or at least it 
specializes them and transforms them into those home 
industries, miserably paid, which still vegetate in the 
lofty valleys of mountainous regions and in certain 
parts of the level country. 

The extension of cultivation, necessitated by the in- 
creasing demand for food products in proportion to 
the increase of urban and industrial population, car- 
ries with it the abolition of common pasturage and 
woodland, the sale or the division of "commons," and 
the consequent suppression of the customary rights 
so precious to peasant proprietors. 

"The communal heaths,'' said the deputies from the 
province of Luxembourg in the Belgian Chamber in 
1847, "are the most assured possessions of the poorer 
inhabitants. They make it possible for them to keep 
some heads of cattle on the common pasturage, fur- 
nish them with bedding for the cattle and thatching 
for their cottages, and moreover, in certain places a 
supply of firewood which aids them in procuring the 
bread needed for the subsistence of their families." 

Deprived of their "commons"— except in certain re- 
gions where uncultivated fields are still numerous- 
obliged to have money, to buy what the work of the 
home no longer produces, to pay the ever-increasing 
government charges, to pay the hired help which re- 
places their sons, taken from the home by the factory 
or the army,— the peasant proprietors, reduced to the 
exclusive function of cultivators, are obliged to pro- 
duce exchange values, to keep their personal expenses 



*Brentano, Brbrecht und Bauernstand In Bngland. 2. 
(G«iamin*lt« Aufiaetze I. Stuttgart, 1890.) 
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down to the minimum, to eat lard and oleomargarine 
from America while they sell their butter, their eggs, 
their cattle, their pork, either at the marlset in the 
next village or to merchants who too often exploit 
them and keep them in debt. 

Finally, when the development of international rela- 
tions, the perfecting of means of transport, the inva- 
sion of cereals and other products from beyond the 
sea, expose agriculture to all the fluctuations of the 
world market, the cultivators find themselves obliged 
to Improve their tillage, to amend their technique, to 
transform their culture which no longer pays into a 
culture that is still profitable. 

The aspect of the fields is being modified. Wheat 
loses its ancient preponderance; it is giving place in 
large measure to market gardens, dairies and the rais- 
ing of fat cattle. Pasturage is being transformed into 
artificial meadows. Fallow-land disappears. The soil 
is furrowed with drainage and irrigation ditches. 

Meanwhile, for industrialism and agriculture alike 
there is need of capital, and most of the peasant pro- 
prietors have none. So, many of them have been 
obliged to contract heavy burdens of debt, to pledge 
their goods, or to give up laboring on their own ac- 
count and become tenant farmers. 

It is this which in great part explains the notable 
falling off of peasant proprietorship in Belgium since 
the agricultural crisis, and especially in the interval 
between the census of 1880 and that of 1895. 

In 1880, out of every hundred hectares (247.1 acres) 
of land under ordinary culture, 66 were worked by 
tenants as against 34 by owners. In 1895 the pro- 
portion by owners had declined to 31 as against 69.* 



*In Germany, out of 5,276,844 holdings, there are 15.7 per 
cent rented, oS.O per cent worked by the owners, and 20.7 
per cent rented and partly worked direct, but "Tlie propor- 
tion of lands rented out by contract to those worked by the 
proprietor himself seems to be actually Increasing."— (Blon- 
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It is also important to note that direct working, 
peasant proprietorship, retains its importance only in 
the poorest regions, in the heaths of Campine, the 
higher marshes of Ardennes, the woodland cantons 
of the Entre Sambre and Meuse. On the contrary, 
capitalist proprietorship, cultivation by tenant farm- 
ers, prevails almost without exception in the richest 
regions, so that a conservative writer, M. de Lavallee 
Poussin, could say: "The development of peasant 
proprietorship proceeds in inverse ratio to the selling 
value of the ground. Where the land is high priced, 
tenantry is the dominant system; few proprietors 
cultivate their patrimony themselves and most of the 
peasants are tenant farmers. The reverse is the case 
where the land has little value, and the more that 
value declines the more does direct working tend to 
become the exclusive system."* 

Thus all the causes which tend to increase the value 
of land,—the increase of population, the growth of 
cities, the extension of industrial centers, the progress 
of intensive cultivation,— tend equally to cause a di- 
vorce between property and labor, to replace direct 
working and personal property by indirect working 
and capitalist property. 

"A necessary consequence of private property In 
land, under a system of capitalist production, is the 



del. Etudes but les Population Kurales de rAllemtgne. 
Paris: Larose, 1897.) In France, according to the Investi- 
gation of 1892, out of a total of 6,«J18,317 Holdings, there are 
4,190,725 worked directly and 1,437,522 Indirectly. The gen- 
eral proportion of cultivation by owners to cultivation by 
tenants Is In the ratio of three to one. In England, according 
to Schaeffle, there are six times as many holdings worked by 
tenant farmers as by proprietors. (Kern und Zeltfragen, p. 
198. Berlin, 1895. Thus the proportion of direct working is 
much larger in Germany and France, where the farmers still 
Include half the population, than in England and Belgium, 
where the Industrial and commercial populations form the 
great majority. 

**'La Proprlete Paysanne" (Revue Soclale CathoUque, Feb., 
1898; p. 100.) 
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separation of the cultivator-proprietor Into two per« 
sons, the proprietor and the farmer (entrepreneur)."— 
Marx. Now, from the moment when this separation 
is produced, the exploitation of the laborer begins. 

It matters little, from this point of view, whether 
large or small farming predominates. In districts of 
capitalist agriculture, in the strict sense of the word, 
characterized by the distinction between farm pro^ 
prietors, farm operators and farm laborers, the ex- 
ploitation of labor is even, as a general rule, less ex- 
cessive than in the districts of small farming, where 
the farmer is in reality nothing but a piece-work la- 
borer, reduced to the lowest conditions of existence. 

It will suffice us to cite, on this point, the unques- 
tioned testimony of Paul Leroy Beaulieu: "The par- 
celing out of estates into very small farms, whether it 
be in countries with a dense population like Flanders 
and the 'Terra de Lavoro* (land of labor) in the king- 
dom of Naples, or in a starving population like Ire- 
land, may be favorable to the proprietors, but it Is 
not without social inconveniences, sometimes also eco- 
nomic disadvantages. The desperate competition of 
the small farmers forces up rents in normal times to 
very high figures; the proprietor, thus finding an easy 
income and one which in prosperous times tends to 
increase, stops cultivating land himself. In this par- 
ticular case, the high rents rest upon the distress and 
the low standard of living of the tenants. It is this 
that certain English writers have called "competitive 
land-rents."* 

Supposing, then, as Sering forces himself to assert, 
in his critique of Kautsky's recent book,** that the 
progress of intensive culture generally results in mul- 



♦Leroy Beaulieu: "Traite Thearique et Pratique d'Econo- 
mle Politique," II., p. 24. (Paris, Gulilaumin, 1896.) 

♦♦Bering: "Die Agrarfrage und der Sozlallsmue," pp. 82:11 
et seq. 
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tlplylng the imall and moderate holdlngS'--a matter 
we shall discuss later— still would It not result that 
the exploitation of the agricultural laborers must be 
less Intense and less unjustifiable. And up 4;o this 
point, the conclusion we have reached Is the deca- 
dence, more or less rapid, more or less complete, of 
peasant proprietorship, wherever the capitalist system 
is developing. 

Again, even when they persist and where they 
escape being mortgaged, the family goods, robbed of 
their primitive characteristics, deprived of their 
autonomy, incorporated into the vast organism of pro- 
duction for exchange, are subjected to the sovereignty 
of grain merchants, millers, sugar manufacturers and 
other great barons of the agricultural industries. 

Moreover, in proportion as population Increases, and 
especially In countries where inheritance is equal- 
when the "zwei kindersystem'' does not come in with 
Its demoralizing consequences— the holdings, always 
more divided, always more Impaired or encumbered 
by the claims of collateral heirs, become so slender 
that they no longer suffice to make a living for their 
proprietors. 

The reader may remember the imprecations of the 
old Glousier, the justice of the peace in Balzac's *'Gure 
de Village,'' against the title of succession of the civil 
code,— "that pestle whose perpetual motion distributes 
the land. Individualizes fortunes by taking away their 
necessary stability, and which, always decomposing 
and never recomposing, will end by destroying 
France." It contributes, at least, in a large measure, 
to destroying peasant proprietorship, whether it be to 
the profit of capitalist proprietorship or of ownership 
In petty parcels.* 



*We should regard It as a remedy worse than the disease 
to replace equality of shares by any system of Inheritance 
which should favor one of the children at the expense of the 
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In the first case, the peasants are replaced by tenant 
farmers. 

In the second, they find themselves obliged to seek 
other means of livelihood, which are at first inci- 
dental, but eventually become their main depend- 
ence.* 

Some, and it is necessarily a small minority, start 
on some small commercial pursuit,-~they become re- 
tailers, tavern-keepers, dealers in cows or poultry or 
manure. 

Others, uprooted from their native soil, abandon to 
their wives, or to their relatives the cultivation of 
their parcel of ground, and go abroad in the summer to 
work in the harvest field, or at gathering beet-roots, or 
at making bricks, or any such work, so when autumn 
comes they bring back a few hundred francs to live 
on through the winter. Others again, while they keep 
a patch of land, which they generally have prepared 
by the nearest farmer instead of working it with a 
spade as formerly, themselves become wage-workers, 
industrial or agricultural. 

In Belgium notably, thanks to the closeness of the 
centers of population and to the institution of **work- 
Ingmen's trains," which carry them at a rate ten times 
less than that for ordinary travelers, there are daily 
more than a hundred thousand country people, among 
whom are many petty proprietors or sons of proprie- 
tors, who go by rail to work in factories or coal mines, 



others, and which might consolidate the peasant proprietor- 
ship in favor of the privileged heir, but only by hastening the 
proletariazation of the heirs sacriiiced. Further information 
on this subject is contained in the fine collection of essays 
by Brentano: Gesammelte Aufs-aetze, Erbrechtspolitlk. 
(Stuttgart, 1899.) 

*According to the industrial census of the German Empire, 
June 14, 1895, out of each hundred agricultural holdings there 
are 40.S5 which are occupied by people exercising as their 
main deipendence some nonagricultural profession. For 
further details see Rauchberg, Die Berufs-und Gerverb. 
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and often at surprising distances from their homes.* 
Some time ago, for example, the writer was at 
Assche, a peaceful Flemish village northwest of Brus- 
sels, some forty miles from the coal region. Obsery- 
ing among the peasants who had gathered in the pub- 
lic square, attracted by the socialists' shouts, some 
whose faces were scarred by powder-burns, so charac- 
teristic of miners, I asked them whether they had for- 
merly worked in the "black country." "We work 
there yet,'* they replied. "We go every morning from 
Assche to North Brussels, from North Brussels to 
South Brussels by the belt line, from South Brussels 
to Charleroy, and we return home every evening by 
the same route." 

According to information furnished by the depart- 
ment of railways, there are in the district of Brussels, 
and especially in East Flanders, thousands of work- 
ingmen who are in practically the same condition: 
ten hours at work, two hours of railroad travel going, 
two hours of railroad travel returning, and often a 
long walk besides. We may well ask with apprehen- 
sion what human element can remain in such lives, 
wholly absorbed in the struggle for bread. And yet 
in spite of all some of these very men, unconscious 
types of Prometheus, are carrying back to their homes 
the spark snatched from socialist altars and are kin- 
dling, even in the obscurest country places, the great 
flame of hope in a better future. 

II— The Artisans 

In branches of production apart from farming, han- 
dicraft industry, a dominant form of the economy of 
the middle ages, plays a secondary and diminishing 
part under the capitalist system. The artisan, pro- 
prietor of his means of production, working for the 



♦Vandervelde, **Les Vllles Tentaculaires" (Revue d'Bcono- 
mle Politique, April, 1899.) 
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local market, himself selling to the consumer the 
products which he makes, is scarcely to be found any 
longer except in regions and in branches of industry 
where some obstacle exists to the extension of the 
market, to the development of the division of labor. 

This is the case notably with rural trades, with the 
industries of luxury, and with those whose products 
are perishable and find a limited local market. 

"As a general rule,*' says Du Maroussem, "it may be 
laid down that when the markets are confined, lim- 
ited to the neighborhood, or to a very small class of 
the population (as in the case of bakeries and shops 
for turning out the most expensive furniture) small 
establishments remain in the majority; when, on the 
contrary, the markets increase and become national 
or international, the great factories and the domestic 
industries divide the market between them; the latter 
persist, as long as the hand of labor can struggle, by 
Its cheapness, against the progress of mechanics. 

^'Conforming to these data, we can still find the 
small industry * * * In the food-producing groups, 
bakers, pastry-cooks, confectioners, butchers; in the 
groups of textile industries and cloth-making,— the 
lace-makers, tailors, seamstresses, linen-drapers, 
dress-makers, etc.; in the leather industries-— morocco- 
tanners, sheath-makers, pocket-book-makers, etc.; in 
the wood-working industry— almost the whole group 
of cabinet-making, fancy turning, etc.; in a portion of 
metal- working, as in the precious metals.''* 

But in these very branches of production, personal 
property in the means of labor, the autonomy of the 
producers, the individualist organization of the fac- 
tory, and oftener still of the enterprise, are tending to 
disappear. Sometimes it is large-scale production 
which encroaches; the factory which competes victo- 



*La petite Industrie, T. I. L'Allmentation a Farit p. k), 
Paris, 1896. 
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riously with the artisan, as the organized bakery sup- 
plants the baker and the fiiruiiure factory replaces or 
drives out the cabinet-maker.* 

Sometimes by a very frequent form of the transition 
to the factory system, the old processes maintain 
themselves by the side of or to the exclusion of the 
new processes. Hand labor persists; the small em- 
ployer keeps his workshop, alone, or with his family, 
or with one or two assistants; but because of the ex- 
tension of the market, an intermediary slips in be- 
tween the producer and the consumer; the artisan's 
industry is transformed into a home industry tributary 
to a "collective factory."** 

From the technical point of view, nothing, or scarce- 
ly anything, is changed. From the social point of 
view, there Is a complete revolution. In place of in- 
dependent producers, working for their own account, 
disposing of the entire product of their labor, we find 
ourselves in the presence of proletarians, working for 
the account of a proprietor— a warehouse-keeper—who 
centralizes the trade in their products, and furnishes 
them, oftener than not, with models and materials, 
sometimes even with the utensils, whether tools or 
machines, which they use. And in our days this re- 
lentless evolution of the industry of the artisan has 
taken on so general a character that our time has been 
called "the century of the factory." 

It should, of course, be understood that not all home 
workers are former employers who have fallen into 



•Revue de Travail, Dec, IJ^UD, p. 1293. Solgnles: "TUe 
provincial cabinet-maker complains loudly of the Increase or 
factory competition, seeing that the furniture factories are 
becoming more numerous and their machinery more perfect. 

♦♦Leplay defines a ''collective factory" as the organisation 
of industry on a lar^e scale, where the employer centralizes 
the trade In products which a working-class population 
manufactures, for the account of this employer, in separate 
shops or in their homes. 
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the proletariat. Schwiedland, in his numerous studies 
on the "collective factory," shows very plainly that 
the home industries can arise spontaneously, directly, 
without having passed through any other form, or 
can be derived, not only from the industry of the 
craftsman, but from all the previous forms of indus- 
trial production. 

The absorption of independent craftsmen is, he 
says, generally the principal way in which "collective 
factories" are formed in crowded cities. But the ab- 
sorption or transformation of the craftsman is not 
confined to the cities, any more than the successive 
development of home industry is confined to the trans- 
formation of the craftsman. All the forms of in- 
dustrial production have undergone this transforma- 
tion into collective industry. In the villages, in the 
hamlets, in the farms of the peasants, we see domestic 
labor merging into collective manufacturing. It is 
the same with wage labor, which equally had at one' 
time a prime importance as a mode of production, and 
even the most modern system of exploitation, the fac- 
tory, is being transformed, according to the best think- 
ers, into the collective factory."* 

The examples of this last category, which mark a 
step backward, a retrogression to lower forms, are at 
least doubtful and certainly exceptional.** It hap- 
pens often, on the contrary, that the collective factory 
finds its origin in the capitalist transformation of 
home labor or day labor. That is the case, for ex- 
ample, with straw-plaiting in Tuscany and the Valley 
of the Geer, and with toy-making In Oberland von 
Mciningen, lace-making in Flanders, the making of 



•Schwledland: *'La repression du travail en chambre." 
(Revue d'Economle Politique, 1897). p. 580. 

♦♦See, for example, Kovalewsky: "La regime economlque 
de la Russle," pp. 173 et seq. (Paris, Glrard et Brlere, 18V».j 
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wooden shoes in Waes, almost everywhere, the weav- 
ing of thread or of wool. 

Thus, by the side of the "master-workman," the 
cutters of Nauner, the furniture-workers of Paris, the 
canuts of La Croix Bousse, weaving wonderful silks 
on their dusty looms, the subordinate employers,— 
tailors, shoe-makers, weavers, cigar-makers, who still 
work in their own shops, but for the account of a capi- 
talist; we find a multitude of artisans, who work in 
their own rooms or at home, who have been enlisted 
directly by the manager of the enterprise, or at least 
have never passed through the craftsman stage. 

Moreover, whatever may be the beginnings of home 
Industry, what always characterizes it is the depend- 
ence of th,e workers, for the marketing of their prod- 
uct—a dependence which usually involves the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the entrepreneur, and the poverty, 
or if they have anything to lose, the ruin, of the pro- 
ducers whom he keeps busy. 

Permanent depression of wages, enforced idleness 
through the dead seasons (the seasons when people 
die),— feverish work through the rush seasons,— such 
is almost always, and especially since the machine 
has played its part, the unhappy lot of the home 
worker. 

He is still the master of his own time, one may say, 
with no regulations to interfere with him; no overseer 
to watch him. But what matters the absence of an 
overseer to those who have hunger for a prison-guard, 
or the absence of rules to those who work without re- 
spite, days and nights alike?* 



*Bureau of Labor: The clothing industry in Paris, 1896, 
p. 501: **Before the law of Nov. 2, 1892, on the labor of 
women and children • • ♦ the ten-hour day very often 
marked the doll season and the day of twelve and a half 
hours the rush season. Sometimes even, owing to the urgent 
demands of customers, the Indifference of employers and the 
partiality of forewomen, one mJght point to a record of 44 
nours In three days (12 hours, i'O hours. IL' hours). The time- 



\ 
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In his picture, "Summer Days," the artist Steinleln 
shows us a seamstress in her room, putting out her 
lamp when the first rays of dawn enter her garret, 
and greeting the splendor of the morning sky with 
these bitter words: **At last the season has come 
when I can save three hours of Iterosene a day." 
Would it not be far better for her to work in a factory, 
confined at painful tasks, but protected to some ex- 
tent by the factory laws? 

Nowhere, perhaps, except at the homes of the peas- 
ants who work for some commercial house, are wages 
so low, work-days so long, capitalist exploitation so 
shameless, as in these * 'family work-shops" of the 
great cities, which in our official statistics count as so 
many distinct and independent enterprises. We need 
only call to mind the horrors of the "sweating system" 
in the East End of London, in the sweat shops of New 
York,— those innumerable holes where whole families, 
living in promiscuity and filth, work to the limit of 
fatigue in a poisonous atmosphere.* For let us not 



books, comprising the daily details of eight years' work, en- 
able us to get at the maximum of several well-known estab- 
lishments. There are occasional days of sixteen hours, but 
the highest weekly record appears to be 77 hours. As to the 
"second shift," the shift which certain workers can Impose 
on themselvee at their own homes, these time-books make no 
mention. That is an unspeakably sad feature of "home 
work." 

*0n the conditions of labor in home Industry, see especially: 
England.— First report from the SSelect Committee of the 

House of Lords on the sweating system (1888).— D. F. Schloss. 

The sweating system in the United Kingdom. (Journal oC 

Social Science, October, 1892.) 

Germany.— Weber. Das sweating system In der Konfectlon 
und die Vorschlaege der Kommission fuer Arbeiterstatistlk. 
(Archlv fuer soziaTe Gesetzgebung. X. Viertes Heft, Berlin, 
1897.)— Tlmm. Neuere Untersuchungen ueber die Lage der 
deutschen Konfektlons-arbeiter. (Neue Zelt, 5 November, 
1898.) 

Austria.— Schwledland. Kleingewerbe und Uauslndustrle in 
Oesterrelch. Leipzig, 1894.— Bauer. Die Ueimarbelt und Ihre 
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forget,— and this consideration may appeal to the 
philanthropists who admire domestic labor,— these 
homes of misery for the producers are also homes of 
infection for the consumers. 

*'It is certainly," says the hygienist, Tanquet, 
"through the medium of manufactured articles that 
the most constant relations are established between 
the different classes of society, and In view of the 
danger of Infection, we should not congratulate our- 
selves that this system of work permits the father or 
mother of a family to watch by the bedside of a sick 
child and still keep at work. The isolation of these 
diseases t>ecomes impossible; at the homes of these 
poor people the partly finished clothing is gladly used 
to take the place of needed bed-coverings, and thus 
is especially suited to receive and preserve the germs 
of contagious diseases."* 

No doubt it would be blackening a picture already 
dark enough If we were to attribute these dangers, 
abuses and sad results to all forms of home work. The 
glove-worker, for example, protected by a rigid union 
organization like that of the old-time guilds, does not 
experience, as yet, the distress of the shoe-makers 



geplante Regelung in Oesterreich. (Archly fuer soziale Uesetz- 
gebung tind Statlstlk. X. Zweltes Heft. 1897.) 

United States.—H. White. The sweating system. (Bulletin 
of the department of labor, May, 189($.) 

France.— OfBce du Travail. Happ. Du Maroussem. La 
petite Industrie, Volumes I. and 11. (Paris, Imprlmerle na- 
tlonale, 1893 et mm.) 

Belgium.— Office du Travail. Les Industries a domicile en 
Belgique, and especially the excellent monographlcs of Genart 
(rindustrie coutellere de Gemblouz) and Anslauz (iMndustrie 
armuriere llegeolse et I'industrie du tressage de la paille dans 
la vallee du Geer.) 

Switzerland.— Swalne. Die Arbelts-und Wlrtschaftsver- 
haeltnlsse der Elnzelstlcker in der Nordostschwelz und Voraru 
berg. Strassburg. Truebner, 1895. 

*Schwiedland. Trayall en charabre et police sanltalre. 
(Rewe d' Economic poUtique, 1900. p. 230.) 
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and the tailors.* But it is none the less true that 
in most cases home workers are worse treated than 
factory workers; and what we have just said of work 
In the cities applies equally, and sometimes with an 
aggravation of wretchedness, to home work in the 
country. 

"It is there," said a Liberal deputy in tlie parlia- 
ment at Vienna, '*it is there that pauperism increases 
far beyond its increase among the small industries of 
the cities; it is there that the workday reaches eigh- 
teen hours, without bringing the workers anything 
more than potatoes; it is there that anaemia and 
plagues sweep over whole valleys."** 

If then the collective factory, or, rather, coUective 
manufacture, succeeds in maintaining itself, if in 
spite of its lower technical efficiency it resists the for« 
midable competition of the centralized factory. It is 
at the cost of the deep degradation and demoralization 
of the workers it employs. We should therefore de- 
sire, and even favor by legislative means,*** the trans- 
formation of these degenerate forms of individual 
production into the highest forms of social produc- 
tion. 

Those inclined to optimism may hope that this 
transformation will be the work of co-operative socie- 
ties, grouping the home workers and finally acquiring 
sufficient machinery to compete successfully against 
capitalist industry. But in the cases which are unhap- 
pily of such infinite number where such a hope seems 



*0n the organization of the **Unlted Glove-workers" in Brus- 
sels, see E. Vandenrelde, Enquete sur les Associations pro- 
fessionelles d'artisans et d'ouvriers en Belgique, Vol. 1., pp. 
CO and foil. (Brussels, omce de public! te, 1891.) 

**Schwledland. La repression du travail en chambre. (Ke- 
vue d*Economle politique, 1897, p. 580.) 

***Fof Information concerning legislative measures proposed 
for the suppression of the home industry, see also "Zlele und 
Wege elner Heimarbeltgesetsgebung" (Wlen, Mantz, 1899), bj 
the same author. 
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altosetber chimerical, it should still be regarded as a 
real advance, technical and social, if the exploitation 
of home workers by the capital of the merchant can 
be replaced by the exploitation of laborers in the 
workshop or factory by industrial capital. 

III.— Tlie Small Retailers. 

In spite of the growth of the department stores, 
which Zola describes in so masterly a fashion in **Le 
Bonheur des Dames/' in spite of their disastrous en- 
croachment on the surrounding shops, the number 
of the small retailers, of all kinds, far from declining, 
seems, according to recent census reports, to be con- 
stantly increasing. 

At the last meeting of the Verein f uer Sozial Politik 
(Breslau, 1899), W. Sombart stated (and supported his 
position by figures) that their number is increasing 
more rapidly than the population.* For one that dis- 
appears, ruined by the capitalist bazars, ten appear in 
other branches of trade on other places, in the coun- 
try, or In the suburbs of large cities. They are ordi- 
narily old servants or workingmen who have saved up 
something, or else artisans whose situations have be- 
come intolerable, and in the villages farmers who 
have wholly or partly given up farming. 

To these must be added a great number of clerks 
and salesmen who, finding themselves out of a situar 
tion, or desiring to marry, establish themselves on 
their own account, often with manifestly insufficient 
resources. The possibility of supplying themselves 
too easily. In consequence of competition, with mer- 
chandise on credit, leads to the invasion of certain 



•The census of profi'ssionals la the German empire for 1882 
gives 1,364 merchants for 100,000 inhabitants; that of 18i»3 
gives l,t>02. In many towns the proportion has nearly doubled 
since 1870. On the numerical Increase of commercial exploita- 
tion see Bernstein, Die Voranssetzungen des Sozlallsmus, pp. 
60 and foil.— Berner. Die Konzentrlrung der Betriebe in 
Oesterrelch (Neue Zeit, July 22, 18U9), p. 518. 
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branches of trade by establishments with nothing 
solid about them, which appear especially in times of 
depression like mushrooms after a rain, only to dis- 
appear in the course of a year or two when inevitable 
ruin overtal^es them.* 

In short, small trade is the special refuge of the 
cripples of capitalism, of all who prefer, in place of 
the hard labor of production, the scanty gleaning of 
the middleman, or who, no longer finding a sufficient 
revenue in industry or farming, desire to add a string 
to their bow by opening a little shop. This is in par- 
ticular what explains the multiplication of saloons and 
taverns of all sorts— the easiest and least costly enter- 
prise to start— in all the communes. 

But it would be a serious mistake to suppose that 
these miniature establishments, which the census offi- 
cials characterize as distinct enterprises, can be gen- 
erally regarded as the personal property of those who 
carry them on. A great number of them, and a num- 
ber constantly increasing, as capitalism develops, have 
only a phantom of independence, and are really in 
the hands of a few great money-lenders, manufactur- 
ers or merchants. 

With rare exceptions, almost all the important brew- 
eries, with a view to extending their market, own a 
greater or less number of saloons; and as experience 
quickly showed that to make these saloons prosper, 
the sale of gin was much more advantageous than 
that of beer, a number of brewers have made them- 
selves wholesale dealers in liquor. 

It is this which explains the fact, apparently para- 
doxical, that recently, at Bruges, the brewers ener- 
getically demanded the abolition of the license fee 
imposed only upon the retailers of distilled liquors. 



*W. BorgesiuB. Wandlungen Im modernen Detailhandel. 
(Braun'B ArcbiT fuer soziale Gesetzgebung, 1898, first book, 
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whereas they seem at first sight to have every motive 
for supporting measures which tend to restrain the 
consumption of gin and consequently to increase the 
consumption of beer. The contrast between the real 
situation and the apparent situation w^hich exists for 
the liquor trade, considered with reference to the de- 
gree of capitalist concentration, is found liltewise in 
many other branches of retail trade. 

In the cities of Holland, for example, most of the 
bakeries are only depots supplied by the capitalist 
factories. At London, Macrosty, in an article in the 
Contemporary Review, March, 1899, shows that the 
cheap restaurants are found to be in the hands of 
four or fi\»e firms. The milk trade is in the same con- 
dition. The drug and the cigar business are under- 
going the same fate; a single company owns a hun- 
dred cigar stores.* 

To sum up, then, the countless business enterprises 
which figure in the census reports can be grasped in 
three classes: 

1. Those which, while they count as statistical 
units, are nothing but agencies,— branches of large 
capitalist or co-operative enterprises. 

2. Those which furnish the manager only a supple- 
mental income, helping out his wages. 

3. Finally, those which really constitute independ- 
ent enterprises, of which the stock in trade belongs to 
the little retailer. 

Now if the total number of commercial establish- 
ments is certainly increasing, it is much less certain 
that the profits of this last class, the only one which 
interests us from the point of view of the union of 
property and labor, are tending to multiply. 

True, their number is increasing, with the speciali- 
zation of trades, in fields where the economy of ex- 



*Kaut8ky. Bernstein und das sozialdemokratlsche Fro- 
gramm, p. 05. 
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changes is developing at the expense of the domestio 
forms of production. A village, once purely agricul- 
tural, whose inhabitants baked their own bread and 
traded their butter and eggs for merchandise at the 
store In the next village, now possesses its bakery, iis 
grocery, or at the very least, one of those miscella- 
neous stores where they sell yardsticks and colonial 
goods, saucepans and almanacs, blacking and red 
herrings, corsets and straw hats. But if, in rural 
neighborhoods, commercial concentration operates to 
increase the number of shops; in the cities, on the 
contrary, the development of the co-operatives and 
especially of the department stores, some of which, 
like the Bon Marche or the Louvre, employ several 
thousand people, inflicts upon the small retailers a 
damage which is measured first by the reduction of 
their profits and later in some branches of trade by a 
reduction in their numbers. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt, and it is one of the 
most serious defects of the present system, that the 
small retailers retain a numerical importance out of 
all proportion to the services that they render the 
community. Many striking examples have been given 
of what the parasitism of middlemen costs the pub- 
lic, from the Normandy apple, selling at Paris for 
sixty times what it costs where it is grown,* to the 
litre of wine from the south, which brings fifteen cen- 
times to the owner of the vines and is sold for seventy 
or eighty centimes at the wine-shop. (This is about 
fourteen cents a quart. By the time the same wine 
reaches America, the retail price is a dollar a quart.— 
Translator.) Again, we learn from the Economiste 
Francais that the average price for fifty kilograms of 
coffee, which reached 103 francs in 1893, had fallen to 
39 francs in 1899; now, this reduction of two-thirds 



♦Glde, La co-operation, p. 284. (Paris, Larose, 1900.) 
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has had no effect on the retail price; only the middle- 
men have profited by it. Brazilian coffee, which does 
not cost in France, all charges paid, more than 2% 
francs per Itilogram (25 cents per pound) is currently 
retailed at 4 to 5 francs, while its purity is not always 
absolute. Those who profit by trading In this article 
tax it more heavily than does the custom house.* 

Moreover, in spite of these profits, so burdensome 
to their customers, the small retailers are so numer- 
ous that, especially in the branches invaded by large- 
scale business, there are thousands on the verge of 
banltruptcy. It has been well remarked by Charles 
Gide that if every baker baked but one sack of flour 
a day and if on that sack he had to live and pay his 
rent, his taxes and his helpers, he would have to raise 
the price of every loaf and still he would live most 
cheaply. All this proves that our machinery for dis- 
tribution is detestable and Justifies the severe con- 
demnation pronounced years ago by the Utopian so- 
cialists against the useless multitude of petty re- 
tailers. 

"Commerce," said Considerane, "is useful only to 
serve the needs of production and consumption; it 
should be the servant of the other two branches. ♦ 
♦ ♦ Its role is subordinate. Unproductive in its na- 
ture, it adds nothing either in quantity or quality to 
the objects which pass through its hands; its opera- 
tions ought to be conducted with the smallest possible 
number of agents. Now this is realizable only by 
means of an administration which puts the producer 
directly in touch with the consumer and suppresses 
all the intermediate robbers and parasites.'* 



»» 



♦For the existinj? relations between wholesale prlcec and 
retail prices see Newman's "Wholeswile and Retail Prices," 
in the Economic Journal for September, 1897. 
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IV. — Summary and Conclusion. 

In spite of the growing predominance of the capi- 
talist organization, we still find, in existing societies, 
numerous and important survivals of former social 
organisms, of ante-capitalist forms of production. 

Peasant proprietorship, the mdustry of the artisan 
and the little independent business are not on the 
eve of disappearing and wherever they survive, real- 
izing the union of property and labor, socialism has 
no thought of using compulsion to socialize them.* 

But however numerous the relics of ancient epochs 
may be in certain countries, certain regions or certain 
branches of industry, it is none the less true that as a 
general rule the development of capitalism tends to 
eliminate the independent producers, to take away 
their capital, or, at least, to take away their former 
independence. 

From the moment when the market reaches out to a 
suflBicient extent, the advantages of the master's eye, 
of manual skill, of zeal for work stimulated by the 
direct and personal interest of the producer, no longer 
suffices to compensate for the superior productive ad- 
vantages of the division of labor, of the exact knowl- 
edge of the outlets for the product, and of the use of a 
more abundant capital. Still more is it so in those 
branches of production, always growing in number, 
in which technical progress has prepared the way for 
the reign of the machine. 



♦Cf. Kautsky: "Das Erfuter Programm, pp. 150 et seq., 
(Stuttgart, 1892.) Frederich Engels: "Die Bauernfrage m 
Frankreich und Deutschland" (Neue Zeit, 1894-1895, No. 10). 
"It is evident that if the public powers came into our Hands 
we should not think of expropriating forcibly the little peas- 
ants (with or without compousailoo) as we should be obliged 
to do with the large proprietors. Our opinion, In what con- 
cerns the little peasant, Is that he should bo Induced to 
transfer his enterprise and his private property to co-opera- 
tive associailous, not by force, but by the Influence of exam- 
ple and with the aid of the public authorities." 
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Nothiug is more striking in this regard than the 
valuable American investigation of 1898 on the com- 
parative productivity of hand and machine labor.* 
These researches, truly admirable for their precision, 
have borne on 672 kinds of products, industrial or 
agricultural. Each kind is minutely analyzed in Car- 
roll D. Wright's report, from the quadruple point of 
view of the number of workers, number of operations, 
hours of labor and dollars paid for labor, necessary 
to produce the same product, first, by hand; second, 
by machine. 

Let us limit ourselves to quoting a few typical ex- 
amples which show in a striking manner the over- 
whelming superiority of the machine: 

1. Making of ten carts. 

By hand: 2 workmen performing 11 distinct opera- 
tions and working in all 1,180 hours, paid $54.46. 

By machine: 52 workmen, making 97 operations 
and working in all 37 hours 28 minutes, paid $7.90. 

2. Making of 500 pounds of butter: 

By hand: 3 workmen, 7 operations, 125 hours, 
$10.08. 

By machine: 7 workmen, 8 operations, 12 hours dO 
minutes, $1.78. 

3. Making of 1,000 watch movements: 

By hand: 14 workmen, 453 operations, 341,896 hours, 
$80,822. 

By machine: X workmen, 1,088 operations, 8,343 
hours, $17.99. 

4. Making of 500 yards of twilled cottonade: 

By hand: 3 workmen, 19 operations, 7,534 hours, 
$135.61. 

By machine: 252 workmen, 43 operations, 84 hours, 
$6.81. 

5. Making of 100 pairs of ch^ap boots: 



*Tliirteenth Annual Kepart of the Commissioner of Labor, 
1898 (Washington, 1^)90). 
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By hand: 2 workmen, 83 operations, 1,488 hourf, 
$408.50. 

By machine: 113 workmen, 122 operations, 154 
hours, $35.40. 

6. Making of 1,000 pounds of bread in one-pound 
loaves: 

By hand: 1 workman, 11 operations, 28 hours, $5.80. 
By machine, 12 workmen, 16 operations, 8 hours 56 
minutes, $1.55. 

7. Making of 12 dozen men's Jackets: 

By hand: 1 workman, 4 operations, 840 hours, 
$50.40. 

By machine: 11 workmen, 8 operations, 97 hours 16 
minutes, $12.80. 

Such figures need uo comment; they trace in letters 
of fire the inevitable destiny of the master-tailors, 
shoe-makers, bakers, watch-makers, who do not pro- 
duce specialties or articles of luxury. 

In spite of the desperate efforts of the small middle 
class to preserve even a shadow of independence, 
hand labor for producing all the objects of current 
consumption is disappearing more and more before 
machine production, subjugating an increasing num- 
ber of wage laborers. 

In Germany, for example, from 1882 to 1895, the 
number of independent producers in the manufactur- 
ing industries diminished by 139,382, while the total 
number of industrial laborers increased by 861,468. 

If now we reckon all the professions, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural, there is, since 1882, an 
absolute Increase in the number of producers who are 
independent or call themselves so, as well as of em- 
ployes and laborers, but while this increase is only 5 
per cent for the independent producers, it is 20 per 
cent for the laborers and 100 per cent for the employes. 
More than three-fourths of the newcomers In the 
world of labor belong to the wage-working class, and 
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even in the total of the professions, the proportion of 
those working for wages is sensibly increasing at the 
expense of the independent producers.* 

This is shown by the following table, which we bor- 
row from M. Bauchberg: 

Out of every hundred persons at work in the German 
empire in 1882 and in 1895, the count shows: 

Independent Persons worlsing 

producers. for wages. 

1882. 1895. 1882. 1895. 

Agriculture 27.78 30.18 72.22 69.02 

Manufacturing 34.41 24.90 65.59 75.10 

Commerce 44.67 36.07 55.33 63.93 

Totals 32.03 28.94 67.97 71.06 

Thus, in spite of the reduction in the number of 
farm laborers, of permanent day laborers, drawn in by 
the tentacles of the cities, the relative importance of 
the proletariat goes on increasing. 

Must we then say that fatally, inevitably, all the in- 
dependent producers are condemned, in a future more 
or less near, to be transformed into wage- workers. 

We have said elsewhere that a very different evolu- 
tion may be conceived, that personal property may be 
transferred into co-operative or social property, with- 
out necessarily passing through the capitalist stage.** 
On the other hand, it appears clearly that in a great 
number of cases, if personal property tends to dis- 
appear, the higher forms of capitalist production, in 
spite of the advantages which they offer from a ra- 
tional point of view, are scarcely at a stage to elimi- 

♦See Rauchberg. Die Berufs-und Qewerbezaehlung im 
Deutschen Reich vam 14 Junl, 1895. (Braun's Archly fuer 
soziale Gesetzgebung. 1899, pp. 611 and foil.) 

♦♦See a report presented to the agricultural congress of 
Waremme on small rural proprietorship, In Vandervelde ana 
Destree's 'Soclallsme en Belglque," pp. 359 et seq. (Paris, 
Glard Brlere, 1898.) 
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iiAt« tbe lower, stagnant, miserable forms of home in- 
dustry, of small farming, of retail trade. 

The parasitism of middlemen, the sterile profusion 
of trades catering to luxury, the horrors of the sweat- 
ing system, the working of petty tracts of land with 
their "proprietors" with five-cent incomes, all these 
are products of capitalism, and it seems as if they 
might have to last as long as capitalism itself. 

Perhaps, also, certain branches of independent pro- 
duction, some relics of peasant proprietorship, are 
destined to survive it. Nothing hinders us, indeed, 
from imagining a socialist state in which individual 
pr<H;^rty and labor should co-exist with collective 
property and labor. 

But however that may be, the certain fact is that 
In the principal industries, those which answer to the 
most general and the most extended needs, the su- 
perior productivity of machinery and exploitation on 
a large scale tend to the extinction of personal prop- 
erty and isolated production. And the same causes 
bring their consequences; the capitalist forms of pro- 
duction and exchange, which characterize the present 
organization of labor, manifest an ever-growing ten* 
dency toward concentration and socialization. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PROGRESS OF CAPITALIST PROPERTY. 

''Monopoly expands, ever expands, till it ends by 
bursting.'*— Proudhon. 

To the first phases of the concentration of capital— 
expropriation of Independent producers, transforma* 
tion of trades into factories, collective or centralized, 
replacing of manufacture by machinofacture— a new 
phase succeeds, characterized by the struggle of the 
great capitalists against the small ones. 

In the most developed branches of industry and 
trade, the number of enterprises diminishes, in pro- 
portion to the increased importance of those which 
survive. Collective production replaces individual 
production; associated capital succeeds the isolated 
capitalists; it is the reign of corporations and com- 
binations of corporations-~"gentlemen's agreements," 
pools and trusts— ending in the organization of gigan* 
tic monopolies, national or international. 

L— CORPORATIONS. 

Corporations are found to-day in almost all branches 
of industry, and yet, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Adam Smith, in a famous passage, applied to 
them the same language that is applied to-day to 
those who predict the socialization of the great in- 
dustries. 

"The only trades which it seems possible for a joint 
stock company to carry on successfully, without an 
exclusive privilege, are those of which all the opera- 
tions are capable of being reduced to what is called 
a routine, or to such a uniformity of method as 
admits of little or no variation. Of this kind is, first, 
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the banking trade; secondly, the trade of insurance, 
from fire, and from sea-risk and capture in time of 
war; thirdly, the trade of making and maintaining a 
navigable cut or canal; and fourthly, the similar trade 
of bringing water for the supply of a great city."* 

Banks, insurance, management of navigable chan- 
nels, water works, are so many industries which are 
already transformed or will shortly be transformed 
into public services, while the domain of corporations 
extends far beyond the narrow limits assigned by 
Adam Smith,— -so true it is that the Utopia of to-day 
often becomes the reality of to-morrow. So it is not 
useless to recall that the arguments directed against 
collectivism are exactly those which were formerly 
opposed to corporations. 

At the time when a number of Joint stock banks 
were being established in England, an Bnglishman of 
experience, himself a banker. Lord Overstone, ex- 
pressed doubts as to their success, for reasons which 
vividly recall the present objections to government 
banks: "I think,*' he said, "that everything neces- 
sary for the conduct of the affairs of a bank, unless 
it be a more divided responsibility, is lacking in joint 
stock banks. The affairs of a bank require the con- 
stant, daily presence of persons particularly attentive 
to all the details and watching carefully hour by hour 
over all its affairs, something that no other business 
requires. There is need also of prompt, immediate 
decisions, whatever circumstances present themselves, 
and in many cases these decisions are of so pressing a 
nature that they cannot be deferred for consultation; 
moreover, each particular circumstance requires a dif- 
ferent treatment. Joint stock banks would be obliged 
to entrust their interests to agents, who would have to 
be tied down by certain general rules; these agents 



*Adam Smith. Wealth of Nations. Book 5, Chap. 1., Fart 
III. 
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will not have the power to act like the private banker, 
according to the insensible gradations presented by 
the character and the responsibility of the parties; 
neither will they be able to take it upon themselves 
to regulate the credit that it is well to extend to houses 
temporarily embarrassed, because they will not have 
the means of assuring themselves with enough cer- 
tainty of the favorable or unfavorable conditions 
which each affair presents."* 

In spite of these observations, so conclusive at first 
sight, the joint stock banks,— thanks to the superiority 
which a very large capital gave them— are more and 
more out-distancing the more modest Individual 
houses: in 1896 there were in England 102 joint stock 
banks with 2,695 branches and agencies, £450,000,000 
of deposits, and a capital stock of more than £43,- 
000,000. On the other hand, the private banks had de- 
clined from 201 in 1844 to 38, with £70,000,000 of de- 
posits and a capital of less than £12,000,000.** 

Th-e same evolution also is manifest in all industrial 
countries, as in all the most important branches of 
production and exchange. Everywhere the imper- 
sonal enterprise on a large scale is developing at the 
expense of private firms and of small production. 

These results are unmistakably shown for the Ger- 
man Empire*** by comparing the industrial census of 
1882 with that of 1895. 

In England, according to the joint stock year book. 



♦Quoted by Leroy-Beaulleu. Traite d'Bconomle Politique, 
IV., p. 499. (Paris, 1896.) 

♦♦On the causes of capitalist concentration in the banking 
business, see Steele: Bank Amalgamations (the Economic 
Journal, December, 1896). 

♦♦♦Berufs^und Gewerbezaehlung im Deutschen Reich (June 
5, 1882, and June 14, 1895). 

On the interpretation of the statistical facts contained In 
these census reports, regard to industrial concentration, see 
the chapter of Kautsky, "Grossbetrieb und Klelnbetrleb," In 
"Bernstein und das sozial demokratlscke Programm,'* pp. 
49 to 80. 
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the number of the corporations has almost trebled 
since 1895. Whole industries have passed from the 
individual form to the corporative form. That was 
the case notably vrith the breweries, the transforma- 
tion of which was almost completely effected in the 
space of three years: 1886-1889.* 

In the United States the bulletins published by the 
departments of labor reveal the same tendencies. In 
Massachusetts, for example, the number of private 
firms, in all industries taken together, increased only 
9.33 per cent during the decennial period, 1885-1895, 
while the increase of corporations exceeded 77 per 
cent. 

And in the nine principal industries, which alone 
represent more than 47 per cent of the total value of 
goods manufactured, the development of the corporate 
form is accompanied by a sensible reduction in the 
number of private firms.* ♦ This can be inferred from 
the table given on the opposite page. 



*See the interesting article of John B. C. Kershaw m tbe 
Fortnightly Review (May 1900): Joint stock enterprise ana 
our manufacturing industries.—Among tbe causes of the 
passing of a large number of private lurms to tbe corpora- 
tiye form tbe author mentions: (1) Tbe appearance of pro- 
fessional promoters on tbe scene; (2) tbe decrease of profits 
during economic depression; many Industrials endeavored to 
combine their lines of business in corporations when tbey 
realised that the time of large profits was over; (3) tbe grow- 
ing strength of trade-unions; the industrial leaders under- 
stood that tbe best policy for preventing the growth of a 
public sentiment favoring tbe encroachments of labor too 
much would be to Increase tbe number of bourgeois inter- 
ested in industrial affairs: A large and increasing proportion 
of the general public is now financially involved in all the 
struggles between capital and labor and our manufacturers 
feel assured that tbe danger of seeing tbe workmen sustaintd 
by a solid and enthusiastic movement of public opinion, in 
their demands for sborter hours and bigber wages, no longer 
exists to-day" (p. 821). 

**Tbe annual statistics of manufacturesL 189T. (Twelfth 
rtport, in the Bulletin of tbe Department ox Labor. 0ept*Bi- 
ber, 1899, Washington, 1899.) 
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Table showing the progress of capitalist concentra- 
tion in the manufacturing industries of Massachusetts 
from 1885 to 1895: 
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It may also be inferred from this table, which repre- 
sents a nation most highly developed industrially, that 
the concentration of capital operates with a very un- 
equal intensity in the different branches of produc- 
tion. But wherever capital penetrates, the struggle 
for existence between enterprises shows itself. 

Those less fully equipped resist with the energy of 
despair. They make superhuman efforts to escape 
from bankruptcy, and to make up for their technical 
disadvantages, they economize on hand-work and pro- 
long the labor day beyond the limits prescribed by 
humanity. 

At this stage of development, production is abso- 
lutely anarchistic, and the irresponsibility of individu- 
als stands out in bold relief. 

A political event brought about at the other end of 
the world, a war, a poor crop, an improved process, a 
change in the law of tariff or bounty may, from one 
day to the next, ruin the most intelligent and prudent 
manufacturer. 

The Boers besiege Kimberly; that is a disaster for 
the diamond-workers of Amsterdam or of Anvers. 

Raw American cotton goes up two cents a pound 
(November, 1899), and cotton mills find themselves in 
a crisis in the midst of general prosperity. 

M. Meline*8 protectionist policy triumphs: the vine- 
growers of Hoeylaert-lez-Bruxelles, the principal pur- 
veyors of forced grapes for French tables, suddenly 
see their principal market closed. 

Suppose that to-morrow the countries of the conti- 
nent were to suppress the excise franchises and the 
export bounties which they grant sugar manufactur- 
ers, obliging us to pay twice as much for this product 
as do the English who buy it of us: that means ruin 
for the Bnglish manufacturers of biscuits, confections, 
syrups and Jams, who now profit by the sale of sugar 
at a very low price in the London market. 
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Suppose, on the contrary, that the Anglo-Saxon im- 
perialists, to protect the manufacture of cane sugar In 
the colonies, impose heavy import duties on beet sugar 
manufactured in Europe: that means the ruin of the 
sugar industry on the continent. 

Capitalists are thus living under the perpetual men- 
ace of inevitable disasters, and, to put the finishing 
touch on our industrial anarchy, it often happens that 
the most powerful among them, those who have the 
most "sand,"* try to malse themselves masters of the 
field, and destroy the capital of their competitors, by 
Belling their products for some time below cost. In- 
stance the well-lsnown story of those two American 
companies, which each sought to monopolize the trans- 
portation of cattle, by cutting rates. Finally one of 
them, so goes the story, not being able to go lower, 
bought up all the cattle within reach and shipped 
them over the rival line. 

It is by resorting to such proceedings that John D. 
Rockefeller, the oil king, succeeded in getting hold of 
the iron mines of Lake Superior. Having acquired 
the riqhest deposits, and employing the most perfect 
technical processes, he became a formidable competi- 
tor to the neighboring mines. If they succumbed in 
the struggle, he bought them in at low prices, if he 
thought them rich enough. "If they resisted too long, 
he applied the process of 'underselling;* he sold be- 
low the market, thus forcing them to lower their prices 
in a way ruinous for them, until bankruptcy or volun- 
tary submission had placed them at his feet. He 
could for his part without embarrassment lose for 
several months, if necessary, on every ton of mineral 
sold. He had the longer purse. He knew that the 



♦French "estomac;** our American slang seems to be a fair 
equivalent.^Translator. 
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resources of his competitors would be exhausted be- 
fore his own."* 

Such activities constitute, we may add, in different 
degrees of brutality, the current coin of the relations 
between capitalists. 

Some one may say that the consumer profits by it, 
that *'when thieves fall out, honest men get their 
dues/' 

Yes, till the moment when the victors, relieved of 
their rivals, reimburse themselves liberally for their 
temporary losses by charging up the cost of the war 
to the public. 

Competition, says Proudhon, Idlls competition. 

Sooner or later comes a time when the inconven- 
iences of this state of things, of this permanent an- 
archy, become such that the capitalists are forced to 
end it by agreements between the producers. When 
there remain only a small number of well-armed com- 
petitors, confronting each other in battle array, their 
eourse is to treat together, to cease a useless and bur- 
densome war, to come to terms with those whom they 
might not succeed in crushing. 

Then begins a new phase of capitalist evolution: the 
regime of cartds and trusts. 



2. CAPITALIST MONOPOLIES. 

The passage from anarchy to monopoly presents two 

successive stages: the former. Incomplete fusion 

(agreements, rings, pools), the latter complete fusion 

(trusts) of the industrial or commercial enterprises. 

I. Agreexnents 
The agreement (cartel) is a free and voluntary coali- 
tion contracted by houses in the same line with a view 
to monopolize the market in common while preserv- 



*Patil de Rouslers. Lei Industrie* vonopollsees aux Etats- 
Unls, p. 186. (Parts, 1896.) 
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lug to their geveral enterprises a greater or less autoD* 
omy.* 

Proceeding from the simple to the most complex we 
may distinguish fonr species of agreements: Agree- 
ments as to price, agreements as to production, agree- 
ments as to marketing, and agreements as to divisloD 
of profits. 

I. Agreements as to price. 

The agreement as to price is the most rudimentary 
form. It is an alliance or convention by which a por- 
tion or all of the industrial enterprises in the same 
line of production bind themselves to buy their raw 
material at a uniform price, or to sell their finished 
products at a price agreed upon. 

As an example of an agreement as to purchase,' inr 
stance the sugar manufacturers who impose a single 
price upon the farmers who furnish beet roots. 

As to agreements regarding selling price, they have 
been more numerous for some years, especially for 
products which are bulky and expensive to ship and 
which, consequently, cannot be sold to advantage out* 
Bide a certain radius. The producers profit by this 
fact to raise their prices without having to fear the 
competition of enterprises too far away to enter into 
an eflOicient competition. 

Bvery one knows, for example, of the agreements 
regarding coke or coal which exist at the present time 
in all countries. In Belgium, notably, the understand- 
ing between all the mine owners has been complete 
for many years as far as domestic coal is concerned. 
As for soft coal, that black bread of industry, the 
mining companies have recently formed syndicates 
whose dominance weighs heavily upon the rest of the 
industrial world. It became necessary for the ad- 
ministration of the railroad department, in order to 



*Liefmaikii. Let caracteres et modatttes des carteln. (K»- 
we d'Bconomle politique. Jaly, 18M.) 
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lower the excessive claims of the coal barons, to place 
orders in England and— characteristic sign of the 
times— for the senatorial commission of industry, in 
the hope of preventing a recurrence of such condi- 
tions, to authorize the worliing by the state of a certain 
number of coal mines. 

2. Agreements as to production. 

The agreement as to production is one by which the 
heads of industries pledge themselves to restrict their 
product in a degree determined upon. 

This form of agreement is made very frequently in 
the glass industry, the sugar industry, the distilling 
industry, etc. 

In the course of November, 1899, the agreement as 
to production formed by cotton spinners tooli in 
700,000 spindles out of a total of 886,000 spindles exist- 
ing in Belgium. 

*'With a view"— we quote from the Revue du Tra- 
vail*— to remedying the crisis produced by the depress- 
ing influence of a stock abnormally swollen and to 
prevent a stoppage in manufacture which would make 
itself necessary within a longer or shorter time, the 
Cotton Association of Belgium decided that a large 
number of spinners should work *short time' in a part 
of the factory in such a way as to reduce the product 
by one-sixth." 

Agreements of this sort are the logical consequence 
and, indeed, the only condition of permanence of 
agreements as to price; as long as production is not 
limited agreements relative to price cannot be lasting. 

In a general way, moreover, we may say that the 
consolidation of industries by agreements constantly 
menaced by external competition or internal treachery 
is almost always subordinated to a transfer from a 
simpler form to forms that are more complex. 



^BeTue du Travail, December, 1890, p. 1293. 
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3. Agreements as to market. 

The agreement as to market does not confine itself 
to fixing prices and limiting production. It is specially 
characterized by the partition of custom and of orders 
according to geographical lines. ''Spheres of infiu- 
ence" are established for each industrial factory, each 
one may do as he pleases in his district, but he must 
not impinge on the district of his neighbor. 

The most remarkable type of this form of agreement 
—more and more diffused notably in the coal and 
metal industries— is the syndicate of Rheno-Westpha- 
lian mines. Whoever wishes to buy Rheno-Westpha- 
lian coal, directly or indirectly, finds himself no longer 
in the presence of competing companies, but of one 
single company delegated by the syndicate to fill the 
order in question. There is then a division of orders 
according to their source, but there is not yet— as we 
shall find in the most developed order of agreements— 
a division of profits. 

4. Agreements as to division of profits. 

These agreements, known under the name of pools 
In England and the United States, leave the enter- 
prises distinct and allow their members a certain 
autonomy, but the profits are divided pro rata to the 
capital employed by each. 

As a type of this form of syndicate we might in- 
stance the Dynamite Trust Company, which has con- 
solidated most of the English and German dynamite 
factories and has concluded an agreement relative to 
the division of profits with the other dynamite and 
cannon powder factories situated in these two coun- 
tries. 

In agreements of this kind the socialization of In- 
dustry is almost complete, but however powerful and 
however strongly organized these vast factories may 
be, there still remains the possibility of internal dis- 
sensions and competition on the part of new compa- 
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niM. And •specially in commercial lines where the 
greater part of the capital is circulating rather than 
fixed, as in manufacturing, these competing compa- 
nies may spring up from one moment to the next. 
Thus, it is necessary to oppose to this contingent com- 
petition an organization so solid and capital so power- 
ful that the crushing out of new enterprises may be 
always possible. 

II. The Trusts. 

We thus arrive by insensible transitions at the mo- 
ment when the agreements more or less complex cul- 
minate in Trusts; that is to say, in the fusion of asso- 
ciated enterprises. 

Every one knows that from now on this is the domi- 
nant form in the United States, where the develop- 
ment of capitalism has not met the obstacles which 
are opposed to It in Europe by the remains of former 
social structures. 

"Everything is more and more organized into trusts'' 
-HBaid a citizen of Chicago to Paul de Rousiers, who 
was gathering documents and facts for his book on 
the monopolized industries in the United States. "See 
these immense department stores, which sell kitchen 
utensils, shoes, furniture and linen; they are destroy- 
ing small trade; they are making competition impossi- 
ble. They are reducing to the situation of employes 
people who might have directed an independent 
business. See these colossal structures in iron and 
brick, business buildings twenty stories high, filled 
with thousands of offices, counting houses, banks, thus 
giving to the land which supports them and to neigh- 
boring land an enormous value to the detriment of 
other land which does not find an occupant, on ac- 
count of the excessive piling up of stories in the busi- 
ness quarter of the city. See those gigantic packing 
houses, where all the work of slaughtering and pre- 
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MTflng sMAts Is oarrlMl <m. Th% ntall butclittr hat 
disappeared among us, the refrigerating cars trans- 
port quarters of dressed beef into all the cities of the 
Union, where they are sold in meat markets. Four 
men, the Big Four, destroy the butcher business in 
free America. Look at the great mills of Minneapolis, 
which are centralizing the flour of the Northwest 
See our great railway companies, which are destroy- 
ing or absorbing the small rival companies. Look at 
petroleum, sugar, whisky, twine, anthracite, glue, 
steel, linseed and cotton seed oil, India rubber, etc., 
all monopolized by a few individuals.''* 

According to the Annual of the Journal of Ck>m- 
merce and Ck>mmercial Bulletin of New York (March, 
1899) there were at this time in the United States 
853 trusts of varying importance with a total capital 
of ^,832,882,842. 

The most formidable of these trusts were the Joint 
Traffic Association, capitalized at 11,404,000,000; the 
Reading Goal Company at |150,000,000; the Western 
Union at 195,400,000; the American Sugar Refining 
Ck>mpany at $75,000,000; the Standard Oil Company 
at 1100,000,000; the Wholesale Grocers' Association 
of New England at $75,000,000; the Central Lumber 
Company at $70,000,000. Since March, 1899, many 
new trusts have been formed so that in the month 
of May, 1900, in an article published by the Review 
of Reviews, an author came to the conclusion that 
"if one were to add up the capital of the different 
trusts operating in various places, but legally incorpo- 
rated in the United States, it would certainly reach 
a sum which would not fall far short of the unheard- 
of figure of ten billion dollars, ten times the value 
of the war indemnity paid by France to Germany 
after the disasters of 1870." 



*Pa!il de Rousiers. Les Industries monopoUsees aux tftatt- 
Unli, p. 2. (Paris, Colin, 1896.) 
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Among these giant organizations, the most charac- 
teristic and those which have served as models for 
all the others, are, without doubt, the oil, sugar 
and steel trusts.* 

The Standard Oil Company, which dates from 1872, 
controls all the pipe lines, hundreds of ^miles in length, 
which connect the places of production, the oil fields 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, with the refineries situ- 
ated on the Atlantic coast or on the banks of the 
great lakes. All these refineries are the property of 
the trust. Nine persons are the owners of its gigantic 
capital of $100,000,000. Their monopoly, against 
which all repressive laws have dashed themselves in 
vain, is almost absolute. Moreover, it is believed 
that the American trust, entering a theater still more 
vast, has concluded an understanding with the own- 
ers of the oil fields of Galicia and the Caucasus— a 
triple alliance of a new kind, by which the Rocke- 
fellers, the Rothschilds of London and the Rothschilds 



*Ibid, pp. 16-77 and 130-183. The conclusion in du Rousler'a 
book, with all its wealth of evidence, stops considerably sliort 
of socialistic conclusions. The author, in fact, attributes the 
development of the trusts either to the special conditions 
of certain industries (as oil refining) or to the influence of 
protective tariffs (flugar refining, etc.). A refutation of this 
thesis by a non-socialist author will be found in the address 
delivered by Prof. W. J. Ashley, at the annual dinner of the 
British Economic Association, March 22, 1899 ("The Ameri- 
can Trusts.**— Econ6mic Journal, June, 1899). After showing 
that the tendency toward monopoly exists in all industrial 
countries and in no way constitutes a phenomenon peculiar 
to the United States, Ashley concluded in these terms: 
"Long before we arrive at the socialist state, supposing we 
ever do, the fundamental diflacuity of socialism, the distri- 
bution of the social product, without the aid of competition, 
will, under some form or other, be added to the cares of 
every practical politician.'* The orator Insists, in closing, 
upon the necessity of studying the monopolization of the 
great industries in England, where, in spite of the abundance 
of facts, the literature upon this question Is very meager. 
See, however, Macrosty's article, "The Growth of Monopoly 
In British Industry'* (Contemporary Review, March, 1899). 
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of Vienna have divided among themselves the Euro- 
pean market. 

The sugar trust, or, to speak more accurately, the 
American Sugar Refining Company, formed under the 
protection of formidable protective tariffs, monopo- 
lizes today the entire industry, whereas in 1880 there 
were in the United States 49 firms, with a capital 
of $27,500,000. To consolidate this monopoly, the 
trust bought railroads and factories of every kind; 
it is, moreover, interested in numerous other enter- 
prises, such as the fiour trust of New York and 
Minnesota, the department store trust of Brooklyn, 
street railways in Providence, several railroad com- 
panies and a number of banks. 

The steel trust owes its foundation, at the opening 
of 1897, to the alliance between Carnegie, the famous 
Pittsburg steel manufacturer, and Rockefeller, the 
oil and iron king. 

Carnegie already occupied the front rank among 
the makers of Bessemer steel; he was at the center 
of the richest coal basin of Pennsylvania, that prom- 
ised land of carbon. If the minerals from Lake 
Superior could be laid down at Pittsburg on as favor- 
able terms as at Chicago or Cleveland, his competitors 
were done for. 

On his side, as we have seen, Rockefeller had 
acquired the magnificent iron fields of Lake Superior. 
He had bought railroads, built docks, and equipped 
a fieet of enormous ships specially adapted for trans- 
porting minerals. At the end of 189G, this fieet was 
in condition to wage a ruinous competition against 
the antique structures previously used for transport- 
ing minerals. "The king of the iron mines," says 
De Rouslers, "could give his hand to the steel king 
and with him could despise any possible competition." 
Into these conditions came the Rockefeller-Carnegie 
combination: the Lake Superior Company leased for 
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fifty years its mines and its fleet to the Carnegie 
Ck>mpany, which thenceforth absolutely controlled the 
market. 

The consequences of this concentration haye nat- 
urally been bad for the other producers, but it can 
not be said that they have been bad for the con- 
sumers; while realizing enormous benefits, Carnegie 
and Rockefeller have been able to reduce their prices 
and undertake the conquest of the European market. 

In a general way it may also be said that the grave 
political and social inconveniences of these great 
monopolies are partially made up for by the advant- 
ages of the socialization of labor, and the superior 
technique of production on a vast scale. Defective 
tools, antiquated methods, superannuated industrial 
structures disappear, crushed by the competition or 
systematically suppressed by the actual administra- 
tion of the trusts. Thus, for example, the whisky 
trust, which had included 80 factories, closed 68 of 
them at once, to concentrate production in the other 
12, provided with all the improvements of modem 
technique.* 

Thanks to these processes of artificial selection, 
which end, in the last analysis, in diminishing the 
cost of production, it often happens that the trusts, 
established with a view to raising prices, end, after a 
certain time, by lowering them. But it remains no 
less true that at the start the consumers pay more 
than they paid before— our housekeepers have expe> 
rienced this in the case of kerosene, and that later, 
when the advantages of large-scale production begin 
to benefit them, they still pay more than they would 
have to pay, if the products they buy were not loaded 
with heavy taxes for the benefit of the capitalistic 
monopolies. 



•Llefmann, 1. c. (Rev. d*Econ. pol., 1889, p. 657.) 
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As an American paper said recently, it will soon 
be so that we can neither drink nor eat, nor dress, 
nor consume anything whatever without paying trib- 
ute to some trust. 

Suppose, for example, that you were dining in some 
New York or Philadelphia restaurant. The waiter 
brings the "eye-opener:" the cocktail, the principal 
element in which is whisky, is controlled by the 
whisky trust (capital, $35,000,000). The soup is from 
the Chicago beef trust ($100,000,000); the oysters from 
the newly established oyster trust ($5,000,000). You 
ask for relishes— radishes, celery, olives— get your 
tribute ready for the Farm and Dairy Product trust 
($15,000,000); with the fish appears the Fish trust 
($10,000,000); with the roast, the P'owls trust ($20,- 
000,000). The dessert arrives; the pudding is a prod- 
uct of the American Flour Company ($120,000,000); 
the fruits, of the American Fruit Co.; the biscuits, of 
the National Biscuit Company; the ices, of the Amer- 
ican Ice Cream Company. If you are pleased to 
drink a cup of coffee or smoke a cigar, do not forget 
the Coffee syndicate ($60,000,000), and the Tobacco 
trust ($75,000,000). Quite a number of trusts at once. 

And what is true for the table is no less so for the 
other necessities of life. With an increasing swift- 
ness, the trusts, thanks to their superior productivity, 
are invading all branches of industry, ceaselessly con- 
solidating their triple dominion, economic, social and 
political. For it is not only the consumers but also 
and especially the workers from the social point of 
view, and the mass of the citizens, from the political 
point of view, who experience the various ills of a 
system where everything contributes to build up the 
supremacy of the great capitalists. 

It is indeed beyond doubt that the concentration 
realized by the trusts, while increasing the cohesion 
of the employers and swelling the reserve army of 
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labor, weakens to that degree the relative power of 
the labor unions. 

On the other hand, when the workingmen, realizing 
that economic means do not alone suffice to assure 
them victory, turn to political action, they find them- 
selves in the presence of the plutocracy of the ruling 
classes, occupying all the positions, trafficking in all 
the laws, inspiring all the resolutions of a parliamen- 
tary or administrative body which is too often servile 
and corrupt. It is the trusts which rule in the White 
House, deliberate in the houses of CJongress, regulate 
the protective tariff for their own profit and decide 
as a court of last resort on the nation's foreign 
policy. 

But however odious their tyranny, however revolt- 
ing may be the abuses of capitalistic appropriation, 
it should not be forgotten that the great monopolies, 
by centralizing the forces of production, are making 
ready for the coming of a new system. Whoever 
would restrict their development would thus obstruct 
the expansion of industry itself; to socialize their 
advantages should be the end to pursue. This has 
been well expressed by Daniel De Leon, an American 
collectivist, in the following terms: 

**The ladder up which mankind has been climbing 
toward civilization, the ever more powerful tool of 
production, is the storm center around which the 
modern social storm rages. 

"The capitalist class seeks, to keep it for its own ex- 
clusive use. 

"The middle class seeks to break it down, thereby 
throwing civilization back. 

"The proletariat seeks to preserve it and improve 
it, and open it to all." 



CHAPTER III. 

OBJECTIONS. 

"Opportet haereses esse." 

— Tertullian. 

If we try to take in at a glance the industrial solu- 
tion we have just described, it seems like a gigantic 
and persistent effort, tracing its way across the cen- 
turies, in the direction of the socialization of labor 
by the concentration of the means of production and 
exchange. 

This concentration shows itself under two distinct 
aspects, although generally correlated and reacting on 
each other: concentration of workships; concentration 
of enterprises. 

On the one hand, in many industries, the individual 
workshops, by reason of their technical inferiority, 
are disappeariug or no longer play more than a local 
or accessory role: the Niebelungen forge makes way 
for the machine shops of Seraing, the rolling mills of 
Pittsburg or the cannon foundries of Essen or Creu- 
sot. 

On the other hand, individual enterprises, ever en- 
larging the circle of their action, end by giving way 
to corporations, impersonal or co-operative, which are 
indispensable for bringing together the capital re- 
quired for production on a large scale. Then come 
coalitions, agreements, and finally the trust, the com- 
plete monopoly, the unified organization, more or less 
stable, of production and exchange. 

It is this which already exists, to different degrees, 
in the industries (taking this word in its broadest 
sense) which are commonly considered as fundamen- 
tal, either because they answer to essential needs, or 
because they furnish the raw materials for other 
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branches of production, or finally, because they render 
to the community services having so general a char- 
acter that they tend to be considered as public serv- 
ices. 

Such are, for example, railroad and canal transpor- 
tation, banks of discount and issue, posts, telegraphs 
and telephones, insurance, in a word the central 
organs of the vast appliances which insure, facilitate, 
accelerate or regulate the circulatory movement of 
wealth and the relations between men. 

Again, among the industries producing raw mate- 
rials, those which furnish other trades with coal, 
iron, wood or stone. 

Finally, those which manufacture or supply prod- 
ucts answering to needs which are most general, most 
diffused among all social strata: bread and water, 
salt and sugar, kerosene and illuminating gas, tobacco 
and alcohol, clothing, shoes, and to a less degree, milk, 
butter, oleomargarine, butchers' meat, colonial prod- 
ucts, drugs, etc. 

These different branches employ without doubt the 
great mass of the working population. If they came 
under collective ownership, the domain of private 
industry would be limited enough in extent. Now 
already many of them are socialized entire or in 
part: monopolies of salt, tobacco, alcohol, state man- 
agement of railways, posts, telegraphs and telephones, 
more or less complete nationalization of banks of 
issue, with the State sharing in the profits; munici- 
palization of water works, gas, electricity, street rail- 
ways, slaughter houses; collective or communal prop- 
erty in forests, mines, canals and roads. 

As for the fundamental industries remaining in the 
sphere of private capital, nearly all exhibit— by rea- 
son of the large-scale production which the extent of 
their markets necessitates— a high degree of capitalisr 
concentration: the telegraphs in the United States 
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are in the hands of two ^companies; a few large life 
Insurance companies divide the world among them; 
the central banks of issue, eyen when they have not 
an absolute monopoly, are sweeping the field clear 
of competitors; the triple alliance of the oil, the 
sugar and the whisky trust assures the dominance of 
a handful of capitalists; the metal industry, the coal 
industry and the textile industry represent the most 
perfect tjrpes of large-scale production. And even 
in the food and clothing industries, which seem to 
make an exception to the rule, the great department 
stores, the co-operative societies and the various forms 
of technical or commercial concentration, are begin- 
ning to eliminate or to bring completely under their 
control a great number of petty retailers. 

Whatever then may be the number of the accessory 
industries bom of the increasing division of labor, it 
is beyond doubt that in the near future all the funda- 
mental industries will be socialized, at least so far as 
production is concerned. And this movement of cen- 
tralization shows itself so incontestably that the very 
opponents of socialism can not think of denying it. 
But they contest the general trend of what is being 
done; they reject the conclusions drawn from it, and, 
along with certain socialists, they oppose to what 
they call the dogma of capitalist concentration a 
series of objections, of which the most important are 
these: 

"1. The number of small enterprises, at least in 
commerce and agriculture, increases instead of dimin- 
ishing; we can not then speak of a general law of 
capitalist concentration in all spheres of production. 

"2. Moreover, the concentration of production does 
not imply the concentration of fortunes; far from re- 
ducing Itself to the profit of a few magnates of cap- 



•Both controlled by one syndicate.— Translator. 
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italism, the number of owners rather tends to in- 
crease; the impersonal corporation is democratizing 
capital. 

''3. Among the working classes even, the develop- 
ment of sayings is building up small proprietorship 
under another form. 

"It is not then true to say that the evolution of 
capitalism ends In building up two antagonistic 
classes, one characterized by property without labor, 
the other by labor without property." 

We shall examine briefly what ground there may 
be for these different objections. 

1. Workingmen's Savings. The Belgian investiga- 
tion of 18d2 into the wages and exi>enses of laborers 
enables us to appraise at its just value the "capital- 
ist property" which the proletariat accumulates in the 
savings banks. It shows, in effect, that out of the 
total of worklngmen's incomes observed by the bu- 
reau of industry, only 1.8 per cent of the receipts 
came from other revenues than wages or public re- 
lief.* 

Surely, the $100,000,000 of savings bank deposits 
(1898) do not fail to make an imposing total. More 
than half a billion francs, some one will say, that is 
an immense sum! Yes, but it must not be forgotten 
that this half billion is divided among 1,500,000 ac- 
counts, that the largest of these do not belong to 
^(vorkingmen's families, and that when everything is 
counted the average deposit amounts to $71.96, say, 
an annual income of $2.52. 

Out of each hundred accounts there were 42.2 from 
1 to 20 francs; 19.2 from 21 to 100 francs; 18.7 from 
101 to 500 francs; 6.9 from 501 to 1,000 francs; 18.0 
from 1,001 francs up. 



^Budgets ouvriera pour le mois d' Avril, 1891. Proportion 
of wages and other receipts to the total resources, pp. 483 
et teq. (Bruzelles: Weissenbrucb, 1802.) 
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Thus, more than 60 per cent of the savings bank 
accounts were less than 100 francs ($19.30). Add to 
this the contents of money-drawers or wool stockings, 
the sums deposited in private savings banks, the funds 
of workingmen*s associations, the capital invested in 
cheap homesteads, and you will come none the less 
to the conclusion that it is bitter irony to try to make 
proletarians pass for budding capitalists. 

2. The Democratization of Capital. "In the Social 
Democracy," says Edward Bernstein, "the opinion 
predominates that a concentration of fortunes goes 
on equally with the concentration of capital. Now 
this is not at all the case. The working of the im- 
personal corporation opposes to a considerable extent 
this tendency toward centralization of fortunes by 
centralization of enterprises. It permits a consider- 
able division of the capital already concentrated, and 
renders superfluous the appropriation of capital by a 
few isolated magnates, in view of the concentration 
of industrial enterprises."* 

We have no idea of denying what truth there Is in 
these observations. It would be a manifest error 
to identify these two phenomena, concentration of 
property and concentration of production. 

Proprietorship in land may, for example, be con- 
centrating while the land is being rented out in small 
parcels for cultivation. On the other hand, the cre- 
ation of great enterprises in the form of impersonal 
corporations does not by itself prove that the concen- 
tration of fortunes keeps pace with the concentration 
of the means of production; but still less does it com- 
pel us to conclude with Bernstein that to the centrali- 
zation of capital under the form of corporations corre- 
sponds a decentralization of fortunes under the form 
of shares and bonds. 



*Die VorauBsetzungen des Sozlalismns, p. 47. 
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In his reply to Bernstein*, Karl Kautsky shows very 
clearly, on the contrary, that the arguments urged in 
support of his assertion are either not pertinent or 
else manifestly erroneous. 

That the development of large-scale production in- 
creases the absolute number of the capitalists, enjoy- 
ing revenue without work, is undeniable; but at the 
same time the number of proletarians is increasing 
in even greater proportions, and this double move- 
ment is coming about at the expense of the various 
categories of independent producers, artisans, small 
employers, peasant proprietors. 

It is true that fiscal statistics are quoted, relative to 
the income tax, to bolster up the claim that the num- 
ber of owners of the intermediate class, the small or 
average bourgeoisie, is increasing instead of diminish- 
ing. But, admitting that these statistics deserve the 
confidence reposed in them, the increase in the num- 
ber of incomes exceeding the minimum requisite of 
existence does not at all prove an Increase in the 
number of capitalist proprietors. 

These incomes, as a, matter of fact, may come from 
labor and not from property. In Saxony, for example, 
Herkner, from the fiscal statistics of 1879 and 1894, 
shows that the two social strata whose relative in- 
crease is the greatest are the workingmen of average 
condition and the group of millionaires.** 



*Beinste!n und das sozlaldemokratische Frogramm, pp. 
80 et 8. 

♦♦See this table cited by Kautsky, page 88 of the German 
edition. 

Persons having Increase, 

an income of 1879. 1894 Absolute. Per ct. 

800 marks 828,686 972,257 143,571 17.8 

800 to 1,600 marks 165,362 357,974 192,612 116.4 

1,600 to 3,300 marks 61,810 106,136 44,326 71.6 

8,300 to 9,600 marks 24,072 41,890 17,818 74.0 

9,600 to 54,000 marks 4,683 10,518 5,885 154.4 

More than 64,000 marks. . 288 886 648 272.0 
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The enormous progress of social productivity re- 
acts, in spite of many deplorable exceptions, upon the 
general well-being; it increases. In a certain measure, 
the average of wages and of incomes, but it favors in 
a far larger measure the centralization of fortunes to 
the profit of the great capitalists; the nineteenth cen- 
tury has not only been the century of the workers, 
it will also be known as the century of the milliard- 
aires.* 

As for the corporations, they permit, it is true, the 
creation of great enterprises by the accumulation of 
small sums, but, far from favoring the breaking up 
of fortunes already concentrated, they tend on the 
contrary to increase the concentration still more. 
Thanks to their mechanism, thousands of small own- 
ers can invest in the Panama canal or the Transvaal 
gold mines; but who would dare conclude that these 
drains on small savings result in distributing for- 
tunes more equally? Is it not evident, on the con- 
trary, that the small fry of stock and bondholders, 
betrayed by their inexperience into every snare, and 
often interested in one single enterprise, assume much 
greater risks than the magnates of capitalism, who 
reserve to themselves the best morsels— the lion's 
share— and who always take care, for the sake of 
neutralizing unfavorable chances, not to put all their 
eggs In one basket. 

The increase in the number of stockholders does 
not then prove the increase in the number of the pos- 
sessing classes, and still less the breaking up of large 
fortunes, it only means that more and more the cor- 
porate form is becoming the dominant form of prop- 
erty.** 



*This word stands for the possessor of 1,000,000,000 francs, 
not quite $200,000,000.— Translator. 

**In England, for example, the number of joint stock com- 
panies rose from 9,844 in 1886 to 25.207 In 1898. Mow, accord- 
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At the point of departure we find peasant proprie- 
torship, the most typical form of personal property, 
wedding the man to the earth, rooting the cultivator, 
so to speak, in the nourishing soil; at tlie terminus of 
capitalist evolution, we come to property in the piece 
of paper which confers upon its holder an impersonal 
right, which he shares with thousands of others, over 
the railroads of China, the rubber forests of the 
Congo, or the mineral wealth of the Klondike. 

And it is precisely to this depersonalization of cap- 
italist property, freed from all connection with the 
actual labor of the possessor, that A. Menger attrib- 
utes a decisive revolutionary tendency: *'The more the 
disproportion increases between legal title and real 
power," he says, "the more complete the change from 
moderate and small property to large property and 
from the latter into mere possession of titles, the 
weaker grows the inner structure of the whole sys- 
tem of private titles. In this increasing separation 
between legal title and physical strength, which is 
certainly one of the characteristic traits of our epoch, 
I see the most important factor which is pushing our 
system of private titles into socialism. This juridical 
fact is more important than the economic concentra- 
tion of the means of production into a small number 
of hands upon which Marx and other socialists prin- 
cipally insist." 

3. The Numerical Increase of Small Enterprises. 
In his work on "Theoretic Socialism and Social-Dem- 
ocratic Practice," E. Bernstein undertakes, and not 
without reason, to dissipate the rather naive illusions 
of certain socialists as to the rapidity and the degree 
of advancement of industrial concentration. "If the 



Ing to Kershaw, ''Joint Stock Enterprise and our Manufac- 
turing Industries," scarcely 10 per cent of these new cor- 
porations represent new enterprises; the rest proceed from 
the conversion of private Into corporate forms. (The Fort- 
nightly Review, May, 1900, p. 816.) 
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incessant progress of technique and of centralizatiuu,' 
he says, "in an ever increasing number of industries, 
is a fact whose significance is in our days passed 
over in silence by none except reactionary impeni- 
tents, it is no less true that in a whole series of indus- 
tries, by the side of the great enterprises, others, of 
small or moderate extent, are showing an undeniable 
vitality."* 

We have seen that too often this vitality proceeds 
from the over-exploitation of the small farmers or 
home workers. But if we keep to statistics pure and 
simple, there is no doubt that Bernstein, figures in 
hand, makes his point. 

In most branches of commerce. In spite of the great 
stores, the number of little shops goes on ever increas- 
ing. In many farming regions, if the culture is grow- 
ing more intensive and consequently requires more 
capital, the extent of the holdings is growing smaller 
rather than larger. Finally, in manufacturing, the 
smallest enterprises alone are diminishing, relatively 
and absolutely; as for the enterprises of small to 
moderate extent, their number continues to grow, 
less rapidly however than that of the great enter- 
prises. 

To sum up then, while the number of small enter- 
prises is limited in certain localities or certain 
branches, by reason of capitalist concentration, it is 
increasing, to an extent that often balances the de- 
crease, in other localities or other branches, by reason 
of the progressive division of social labor. 

I.— Commercial Enterprises. We know, to begin 
with, that it is the very progress of large-scale indus- 
try which multiplies commercial enterprises, whether 
by swelling the sum total of exchanges, or by driving 
into retail trade the independent producers who fall 



^German edition, p. 57; French translation, p. 100. 
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by the way, or finally by the fact that thousands of 
workingmen try to help out their scanty incomes by 
building up a supplementary business,— opening a 
liquor shop, for instance. 

To industrial centralization corresponds (until the 
introduction of the great department stores, generally 
slower in coming) a period of commercial decentrali- 
zation. But as a general rule, the countless middle- 
men, who produce no surplus-value and contribute so 
largely toward swelling the price of goods, are at 
bottom nothing but outside agents whose duty is to 
distribute the products of capitalist industry. 

II.— Agricultural Enterprises. The reaction of capi- 
talism upon agriculture, by increasing the industrial 
and commercial population of the country districts, 
favors the parceling out of farms, which permits the 
raising of rents, and the multiplication of market 
gardens furnishing beans or potatoes for the tables 
of working people. 

On the other hand, we have studied elsewhere,* and 
Kautsky explains in a masterly fashion in one of the 
chapters of his book on the agrarian question**; the 
economic and technical causes which obstruct at 
present the progress of cultivation on a large scale: 
scarcity and deamess of day labor, attracted more 
and more by the cities and industrial centers; the 
operation of foreign competition, more menacing to 
the large farmers producing mostly exchange values 
than to the small farmers, producing use values in 
great part; almost entire absence of interest for the 
tenant in making improvements which would re- 



*Le Socialisme en Belgique, pp. 416 and fol. 

♦♦Kautsky. Die Agrarfrage, chap. VII. See also the com- 
paratfve advantages of cultivation on a small, medium-sized 
and large scale in Sombart, Verglelchung des Gross-, Mlttel- 
und Kleingrundbesltzes mit Bezug auf ihre wlrthscbaftllche 
Lelstungsfaehigkelt. (Separate copy from the Zeltzschrtft 
der Landwirthschaftskammer fuer die Provlnz Schlesien.) 
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dound to the profit of the landlord and might even 
show themselves, in the last analysis, by an increase 
of rent, etc. In spite of all these obstacles, more- 
over, it is shown that in certain countries, like Bel- 
gium, where the development of capitalism had at 
first produced the contrary phenomenon, the number 
of the large farms Is increasing, while that of the 
small is declining. 

The statistical annual of Belgium for 1900 treats 
this point as follows: It is exclusively the farms of 
less than 5 hectares (12.36 acres) and notably those 
of less than 2 hectares (4.94 acres) the number of 
which has diminished (84,569). On the contrary, the 
farms in excess of 10 hectares (24.71 acres) and espe- 
cially those in excess of 50 hectares, have increased 
by 3,789. The concentration of landed property, which 
corresponds to the development of large-scale farm- 
ing and stock-raising, betrays itself here very clearly. 
It has produced since ,1880 a movement inverse to 
that which had been shown from 1866 to 1880, when 
the number of small holdings had considerably in- 
creased, while that of the large holdings had greatly 
diminished. At present, it Is the small rural proprie- 
torship which is being effaced by large-scale farm- 
ing."* 

Certainly, we do not claim that this concentration 
of farms is a general phenomenon. The agricultural 
statistics of Germany, for example, give results dia- 
metrically opposite.** But we have seen that in all 
countries, even where the number of small farms is 
increasing, the number of independent small farmers, 
of peasant proprietors of the soil, is constantly being 
reduced. 

III.— Industrial Enterprises. Industrial concentra- 



♦Introduction, p. XLI. (B'-uxelles, 1900.) 
■' ♦♦Hertz. Die agrarlschen Fragen im Verhaeltniss zum So- 
Cialismus, Vienna, 1£99, pp. 53 and fol. 
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tion, excluding the small producers from the fnnda 
mental branches of production, drives them back to 
or confines them in the industries of a local, special, 
artistic or luxurious character which does not, at 
least for the time being, lend itself to the division of 
labor, the introduction of machinery and the co- 
operation of workers. But on the other hand it can 
not be doubted that the development of capitalism 
tends to increase the number of these industries and 
the number of enterprises' embraced in them. 

In the country districts, to begin with, in propor- 
tion as the production of use values for domestic 
needs gives way to the production of exchange val- 
ues, the small producers working at their trades for 
the local market necessarily become more numer- 
ous. 

In the second place, while the large industries are 
concentrating, the specialization of labor constantly 
begets new industries, branches proceeding from the 
parent stem of production. Thus, for example, in 
the last industrial census of Hainaut,* we find by the 
side of glass-working, metal-working and the coal in- 
dustry, many ultra-special trades of recent formation, 
such as the manufacture of kindling from chopped 
straw, of shoe-strings, of leather hats for miners, of 
rosaries, of confetti, of wooden soles for over-shoes, 
of filtering cloths, etc., etc. Now, many of these in- 
dustries, by reason of their special or novel character, 
have not yet passed the first phases of their evolution, 
and swell by so much the number of the small pro- 
ducers. 

Finally, the enrichment of the capitalist class, ex- 
pending unproductively a large part of its profits, 
favors the development of the trades of art and 



^General census of Industries and trades, October 31, 1890. 
Geographical dlTision of industries and trades. Froyince or 
Hainaut. (Brussels, Hayez, 1899.) 
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luxury, of the industries of every kind that prodOM 
the superfluity of a minority, while a great part of 
the population is suffering for necessities. Now al- 
most all these articles are made, at least to begin 
with, by hand- workers, either at home, or in small or 
moderate sized workshops. 

In short, we find that in all spheres of social ac- 
tivity, the concentration and automatization which 
operate in certain branches, do not prevent, and often 
even favor, the incessant formation of new enter- 
prises, employing a limited number of laborers.* 

Only, there exists between these small enterprises 
of modem creation, and the small enterprises of the 
ancient type, the same difference as that between the 
branches that crown the trees of a forest and those 
which form the brush-wood of a thicket. 

The former borrow all their vitality, all their con 
ditions of existence, from the great tree of capitalistic 
production,, it gives them life and on it they abso- 
lutely depend.** 

The others, on the contrary, are struggling for life 
against the giant, whose devouring roots and mjghty 
foliage deprive them of the nourishing juices of the 
earth and the life-giving light of the sun; they pre- 
serve their independence, but they vegetate and grow 
pale, till their time comes to disappear entirely. 

4. Summary and Conclusions. 

What is worth remembering In the objections we 



*0n the causes tending to maintain production on a small 
scale In certain branches of industries, see Qonner. The sur- 
vival of domestic industries (in the Economic Journal, Aiareh, 
1893). Kovalewsky. Le regime economlque de la Kussle, 
Chap. V. Industry on a large scale and domestic Indhstiy. 
Paris, Glard and Briere, 1898. 

♦♦Kovalewsky. Ibid., p. 173: "It is a characteristic par- 
ticularly belonging to our small Industries, which, the K\m- 
sians call 'koustarnaia promyschlenost,'* in comparing them 
to a small tree, that they are not only the outcome of the 
natural development of home Industry, but also a conse- 
quence of the great capitalist industries." 
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bare just reviewed is that capitalist concentration, re- 
sulting from the superior productivity of labor in 
common, is not coming about with so much swift- 
ness and simplicity as one might suppose if he con- 
fined his attention to the principal industries. 

Surely it is beyond doubt that as a general rule 
production for domestic needs tends to be mini- 
mized, the handicraft to change into a factory, and 
the collective factory into a concentrated factory. 
But from the fact that large-scale mechanical pro- 
duction is incontestably gaining ground in spite of 
all the resistance opposed to its extension, it does 
not necessarily follow that, if we consider the sum 
total of the industries of a country, the home workers 
and the small independent producers are becoming 
less numerous. 

It may happen, and it does happen, while machine 
industry gains in certain branches at the expense of 
home industry, that in other branches the latter more 
than makes up its losses by recruiting laborers 
among the vanquished artisans and the country peo- 
ple. 

It may also happen, and it does happen, while in 
certain regions the factory industry, concentrated or 
collective, absorbs or subjugates the independent pro- 
ducers, Incapable of resisting it, that in other regions 
less advanced, the industry of the craftsman is de- 
veloping at the expense of production for household 
needs, the domain of which is constantly contracted. 

And it is precisely this irreversible decline of the 
isolated domestic economy, living for itself and by 
itself, which gives us the key to the apparent con- 
tradiction between the tabular results of statistics 
and the undeniable fact of the expropriation of small 
producers by large ones: in spite of industrial con- 
centration, the number of home workers, sometimes 
even of artisans, may go on increasing, because the 
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number of tasks carried on at the fireside by mem- 
bers of the family goes on always diminishing. 

But, however it be, in proportion as the family econ- 
omy gives place to the economy of exchange and as 
the specialization of tasks multiplies the relations 
between producers, the political and social dominion 
of large-scale commerce and industry is strengthened 
more and more. 

What matters, Indeed, the greater or less number 
of individual enterprises in local or incidental trades 
in new or special industries, from the moment when 
capitalism controls the essential organs of produc- 
tion or exchange? 

What power have the small farmers, the retailers, 
the little employers in industries of art or luxury, 
when they face the all-powerful coalitions of great 
enterprises which govern the banks, affect transpor- 
tations, work the mines, utilize the greater part of the 
farm products, produce or distribute all the articles 
of current consumption and develop more and more 
the division and the co-ordination of social labor? 

Even when the old forms persist, the independent 
producers are becoming interdependent producers. 
Directly or indirectly, all are co-operating in a com- 
mon work; and it is chiefly to this national and inter- 
national co-operation that we must attribute the for- 
midable expansion of productive forces since the be- 
ginning of the capitalist era. 

Only, in such an association, forced, mechanical, 
and, oftener than not, unconscious, the great major- 
ity of the co-operators have no interest in increasing 
the social product. The directing functions belong, 
sometimes by right of conquest, oftenest by right of 
birth, to the one class of proprietors. The co-ordina- 
tion of efforts remains absolutely imperfect. The 
bitterness of competition opposes a permanent ob- 
stacle to the reign of solidarity among men and na- 
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tions. The inferior forms of production and exchange 
perpetuate themselyes, the more persistent as they 
are more abject. The number of parasites, of the 
voluntarily or involuntarily unemployed goes on ever 
increasing and the very progress of capitalism (see 
the first pages of the Communist Manifesto) brings 
into ever stronger relief its inherent and underlying 
contradictions. 

The increasing socialization of production increases 
the product of labor, but suppresses the advantages 
and develops the inconveniences of individual prop- 
erty by multiplying the laborers without capital and 
the capitalists without labor. 

The development of commerce, the free exchange of 
ideas, of men, and of products, even the general re- 
quirement of military services render war more diffi- 
cult, and on the other hand the maladjustment of 
production and consumption, the feverish quest for 
new markets, the conquest of the colonial world, that 
future state of bourgeois societies,— all these multiply 
the causes of conflicts, intensify the burdens of armed 
peace, of un-mobilized war, of war with shots of gold- 
pieces, as Bismarck said, and under the distressing 
menace of a general conflagration, perpetuate the hor- 
rors of open war, all around the civilized world. 

Finally, while the tendency to reduce wages to a 
minimum, to prolong the work-day to extreme limits, 
to replace the workman by the machine, the adult 
man by his wife and children, in order to increase 
profit unendingly, remains the dominant, inevitable 
concern of capitalist production, it begets at the same 
time, digging its own tomb, the revolutionary forces 
which are organizing, becoming conscious of their 
means and of their end, and from now on are build- 
ing up, within the entrails of modem society the 
mighty embryo of the society of collectivism! 



PART II. 

THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE MEANS OP PRO- 
DUCTION AND EXCHANGE. 



"Wealth, social in its origin, should be social in its 
use." 

—Pierre Lafitte. 

The fundamental viciousness of the capitalist sys- 
tem, not only from the point of view of distribution, 
but, by a perfectly natural reaction, from the point of 
view even of the social productivity of labor, is the 
confiscation by the possessing classes of the surplus- 
value produced by the wage-working classes. 

Certainly it would be a false conception, and one 
falsely attributed to socialists,* to consider manual 
labor alone as productive, and consequently to see 
nothing but an illicit spoliation in all forms of in- 
come which do not constitute wages in the strict sense 
of the term. 

It is very evident, on the contrary, that all those 
who render some useful service, all those who really 
take part in social labor, from engineers and mana- 
gers of industry to the scientists and artists who 
contribute a needful complement to the sum total 
of production,— all these ought in justice to receive 



*3ee especially what Marx says on the subject of labor of 
BuperlntendeDce, in chapter XXIII. of the third volume of 
"Capital." When a capitalist himself directs his enterprise, 
he produces surplus value, not because he works as a capital- 
ist, but because he works quite apart from his function as 
a capitalist. This portion of surplus value is then not really 
surplus-value, but Its opposite, the equivalent of work per- 
formed.'* (Das Kapltal. III., pp. 368, 369— and farther on, 
p. S'TB, *'Ure has already made the remark that It Is not 
the industrial capitalists but rather tihe industrial managers 
who are the €OUl of our vystem of industry." 
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a wage and take their share of the product they help 
to create. 

It is possible to justify in this way, in our present 
society, the unearned incomes which give leisure to 
the poet, the philosopher and the inventor.* But, 
even when you add these incomes, justified as they 
are by gratuitous labor, to the sum of the incomes 
of worlt that is paid, if you consider as a just wage 
all the salaries, all the profits, all the remuneration 
under any form whatever, accorded to all the produc- 
ers, airect or indirect, material or immaterial, there 
remains none the less an excess, an over-product, a 
surplus value, which the different groups of capital- 
ists, industrial, commercial, landed, divide among 
themselves, not by virtue of labor of any kind at all, 
but only, like the lion in the fable, by virtue of their 
right of property over the means of production and 
exchange. 

Such is the essential fact which underlies all the 
socialist demands. It appears more or less clearly 
to any one who takes the trouble to reflect, and the 
scientific analyses which Marx, utilizing the labors of 
his predecessors, co-ordinated and unified in his mas- 
terly work, have really only given the scientific for- 
mula of the exploitation of the proletariat by the hold- 
ers of private capital. 

This exploitation is undeniable, since there are peo- 
ple who, not living by their own labor, must neces- 
sarily live at the expense of the labor of some one 
else. But that does not mean, and the socialists have 
never asserted, that in every enterprise the surplus- 
value created by labor goes directly, by some sort of 
automatic process to the individual capitalist. 

To see things in their true light, it is necessary to 



*See on this subject the study by A. Fouillee, In the Uevue 
del Deux Mondea of May 1, 1900, on "Mental Labor and Ma- 
terialistic CoUectlyism." 
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consider them in their relations with each other. And 
this is what Marx does when he shows how surplus- 
value created during the process of production trans- 
forms itself into average profit* 

Apart from certain exceptional cases, he says In 
substance, the capitalists do not realize, at the time 
goods are sold, the surplus-value created in their 
sphere of production. This surplus-value loses 
itself in the mass of surplus-value produced 
by the sum total of social labor, and, transformed 
into average profit, tends to be divided on an equal 
footing among all equally important fractions of cap- 
ital engaged. The capitalists, taken together, should 
therefore be considered, where profit Is concerned, 
as the stocltholders of a vast impersonal corporation, 
who divide among themselves the benefits derived 
from it, pro rata to the number of their shares. 

Also, as the capitalistic dominion over production 
becomes stronger, and as forms of property become 
mobile and transform themselves into values that 
are easily negotiable, the more also do profits tend 
to equalize themselves in all branches,— leaving out 
of account, naturally, the diversity of risks, the in- 
fluence of monopolies and the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket. In fact, from the moment when In a durable 
way, the profits in one of the spheres of production 
or exchange exceed the average, capital flows into 
it, and— following the laws of supply and demand— 
this competition lowers the profits. On the contrary, 
if these remain in a durable way, below the average, 
capital withdraws from this to other branches, and 
consequently the profits rise. 



*Da8 Kapital, III. 1, Der aesammt-process der kapltallstls- 
Chen Production, Sec. I., 119 (Hamburg, Otto Melssner, 1894). 
We have summarized this part of Vol. III., which has not 
been translated yet, in the "Annals de I'lnstitut des sciences 
soclales," April, 1897, No. 2, 8d jear. (Brussels, at the 
Institute, No. 11, rue Ravensteln.) 
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It goes without saying that in spite of this ten- 
dency to leveling, which indeed is opposed by many 
obstacles, the profits realized by each enterprise con- 
sidered separately remain essentially variable: they 
may reach fantastic figures or be reduced to noth- 
ing; perhaps they may even fall below zero. But 
whatever be the importance of these accidents, happy 
or unhappy, for those who are their beneficiaries or 
victims, it remains no less true that the capitalist 
class, taken as a whole, by the single fact of its 
owning the means of production and exchange, seizes 
and divides, under the form of profit, the surplus- 
value created by the manual or intellectual labor- 
ers. 

Efforts are indeed made to Justify this seizure, 
which takes away from the great mass of the toilers 
all direct interest in increasing the productivity of 
social labor, by maintaining that the profits of the 
capitalist class constitute the motive of production, 
the Just and necessary reward of the capital it sup- 
plies and the function it fulfils in taking up the direc- 
tion of enterprises. 

We must then sum up in its stronger outlines the 
argument of those who urge this view. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE THREE ELEMENTS OF PROFIT. 

Ich liege und besitze, 
Lass' mich sclafen! 
(I rest and possess, let me sleep.) 

—Richard Wagner. 

In any enterprise whatever, the profit of a manu- 
facturer, when he is at the same time capitalist and 
proprietor of the funds which he employs, equals the 
selling price of the products less the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Supposing, for example, that in a cotton-spinning 
factory, to manufacture 10,000 pounds of thread, 
which sold, in No. 40 (June, 1900) at 10,750 francs, the 
manufacturer expends 1,300 francs for the pay of his 
employees, 6,750 francs for the purchase of his raw 
material (cotton), 250 francs for auxiliary materials 
(coal, lighting gas, etc.), 650 francs for the renewal 
of his fixed plant, his material and other expenses, 
say, in all 8,950 francs which represent his expenses 
of production, the profit which he realizes is equal 
to 10,750-8,950, say, 1,800 francs. 

To justify this profit, each of the three elements 
composing it has successively been insisted upon 
more particularly. 

1. The reward of the labor of the manufacturer. 

2. The interest on the capital employed (including 
the ground rent, If the manager of the enterprise is 
at the same time proprietor of the real estate). 

8. The cost of Insurance against rislss. 

Or, in other terms, which we find in certain econo- 
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mists, who are anxious to transform tlie capitalists 
into wage-workers in tlie hope of aToiding the trans- 
formation of wage-workers by collective appropria- 
tion into capitalists,— wages of insurance, wages of 
abstainence and wages of superintendence. 

1. 'Wages of Insurance. 

It is assumed, at the start, that the extra profits 
realized by certain capitalists constitute an indemnity 
for the risks that they assume. * 'Experience proves," 
says Leroy Beaulieu, "that out of ten who embark 
in manufacture or commerce, there are two or three 
who fail totally, five or six who merely find a liveli- 
hood as the modest reward of their labor, mean- 
while simply preserving their property or increas- 
ing it only very slightly, and at the most one or 
two who acquire a fortune of some importance."* 

If then there are some who gain much, and who even 
seem to gain too much, it must not be forgotten that 
many others are losing. Here, for example, are the 
figures for 2,554 G^erman corporations, tabulated by 
Van der Borght for 1801-1892: 

471 liquidated with deficits. 

888 declared no dividends. 

641 declared from to 5 per cent. 

734 declared from 5 to 10 per cent. 

149 declared from 10 to 15 per cent. 

64 declared from 15 to 20 per cent. 

89 declared from 20 to 30 per cent. 

18 declared from 30 to 40 per cent. 

21 declared more than 40 per cent. 

In the last class are the Arenberg Coal Company 
(Essen), 80 per cent; the Gk)ettingen Sugar Company, 
83^ per cent; the Marine and River Transportation 
of Dresden, 100 per cent, and the Upper Silesia Com- 



*Traite d*ecoiiomie politique. II., p. 207. 
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pany for the manufacture of wood pulp, 120 per cent. 

To sum up, then, the Justification oilered for the 
enormous profits of certain capitalists is that they 
are balanced by the failure or the bankruptcy of their 
unhappy competitors. But that very thing condemns 
in our eyes a system of social non-solidarity, which 
secures exorbitant benefits to some and exposes all 
to the risks of competition, fluctuations of value and 
speculation,— not only the chiefs of industries, more 
or less responsible for their acts, but also the laborers, 
employed by them. 

That in the present state of things, profits must 
necessarily include an element of insurance against 
risk, we do not dream of denying. Only, we main- 
tain, and it is easy to show, that in a social organiza- 
tion of labor, this element of insurance would lose all 
reason for existence. 

From now on, indeed, if such or such a particular 
enterprise does run the risk of destruction, it is very 
rarely that a whole industry does not make profits, 
and unless there be a veritable cataclysm, it Is safe 
to say that the capitalists as a class are never In 
peril. 

At the time of the social investigation, 1891-1892, 
the 2,254 companies as to which Van der Borght was 
able to secure exact and complete information real- 
ized, in spite of the losses experienced by a large 
enough proportion of them, an average profit of 8.8 
per cent on their nominal capital and distributed 6.1 
per cent in dividends. 

Analogous results are obtained for the commercial 
corporations whose losses or profits are published each 
year by the Annuaire Official of Belgium.* 



*Iii 1898 the commercial stock companies, organized under 
the law of May 18, 1873, had a stated capital of 2,045,722.000 
francs. The net profits realized bj 048 of them amounted to 
107,041,000 francs, the losees suffered bjr 112 of them to 
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We may then justly conclude that taking one year 
with another, the proprietors of the means of produc- 
tion and exchange divide among themselves a mass 
of profits, of transformed surplus-value, variable in 
amount, but, for the sum total of enterprises, never 
falling to zero. 

2. Wages of Abstinence. 

As a second element incorporated in profit, we find 
the interest on the capital employed. 

From the moment when this capital belongs to 
private individuals, it is perfectly natural that these 
should exact a remuneration before they part with it 
and place it at the disposal of the workers: whoever 
concedes the private appropriation of the means of 
production ought to accept its consequences. 

But theorists go farther, and maintain that this 
remuneration constitutes the only really effective way 
of assuring the performance of this essential func- 
tion; the accumulation by saving of the capital nec- 
essary for production. 

"By the side of the wage-worker, who receives what 
is his right," wrote Faneher, a disciple of Schulze- 
Delitsch, "there is another factor which is equally 
within its right: namely, interest on capital; this in- 
terest is neither more nor less than wages for ab- 
stinence exercised. Whoever accumulates capital, 
imposes privations upon himself, he does not expend 
the means he has acquired, but he accumulates them 
in the shape of improved tools, provisions, etc. He 
thus arrives at the possession of capital useful to 
the community: in yielding up his savings, the fruit 



3,394.000 francs; showing an excess of prollts over losses 
of 403,647,000 francs, that is to say, 9.4 per cent of the 
nominal capital, generally overvalued.— Regarding the serious 
disadvantages of overcapitalization, in most impersonal cor- 
porations, see Kershaw: Joint Stock Bnterprlse and Our 
Manufacturing Industries. (The Fortnightly Review. May 
1900.) 
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of his moderation, he deserves a reward, which he 
receives by the payment of his interest, for his ab- 
stinence is worth as much as and often more than 
labor itself. That is why it is not possible that the 
wages of labor be raised at the expense of the wages 
of abstinence."* 

Lassalle, in his celebrated pamphlet against Schulze- 
Delitsch, had a good deal of fun at the expense of 
these poor capitalists, ascetics, Hindoo penitents and 
followers of Stylites, standing with one foot on a 
pillar, with pale visage, their arms and body bent 
forward, reaching out a plate to the people to gather 
in the wage of their privations. 

And even in England, where since the time of 
Senior the "remuneration for abstinence" theory had 
been in favor, economists like Sidgwick recognize to- 
day that the socialist critic has done Justice to this 
pretended justification of incomes without labor. 

"As things are," says Sidgwick, "the laborer's share 
of consumable commodities is less than it would be 
if his labor could be equally effective without instru- 
ments, because he has to devote a part of it to the 
making of instruments; and it is, further, less than 
it would otherwise be, because he has to devote an- 
other part of it to the making of the commodities on 
which the owner of capital spends that part of his 
interest which he does not save." 

Now only the former of these subtractions would 
take place in a socialist regime: the collectivity would 
need to exercise abstinence and devote a part of its 
product to the maintenance and renewal of the social 
capital: but it would not have to pay an additional 
sum to reward the exercise of this abstinence, to 



•Cited by Lassalle, Capital et Travail, French translation 
of Malon, p. 148. See also Fonlllee, Le travail mental et le 
collectlvisme materialiste (Revue des Deux-Mondes, Uaj l, 
1900, p. 129.) 
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Stimulate the capitaliets to save rather than to con- 
sume. 

That is, moreover, what is happening even now, in 
co-operative companies and public services, with that 
portion of their capital which Is not borrowed. The 
company, the State or the municipality deduct out of 
the profits of the enterprise or out of the assessments 
or the taxes paid by their members, what is neces- 
sary for the development of the equipment and for 
the progress of the enterprise. In short, saving be- 
comes collective, instead of being individual. It Is 
a social function, exercised by all in the interest of 
all, instead of being handed over as to-day to the 
initiative of private interest, to the free fancy of cap- 
italists, wavering incessantly between the desire of 
increasing their incomes and the desire of adding to 
their expenditures. 

For let us not forget that it is with an enormous 
waste of strength and of wealth that the possessing 
class exercises the capitalistic function which has 
devolved upon it in the present state of things. As 
an offset to what it accumulates productively, to in- 
tensify the exploitation of labor, we must place what 
it expends unproductively, and almost always stupid- 
ly, vainly and immorally, to display a luxury of pure 
ostentation, to pay the thousands of workers whom 
that luxury requires, and whom Fourier Justly called 
''agents of negative creation,'* and finally to maintain 
those legions of inferior parasites, valets. Jockeys, 
hair-dressers, gamblers, actors of a certain class and 
prostitutes, who swarm like maggots in the capitalist 
dung-heap. 

And this does not count the standing armies,— in- 
dispensable for defending the wage-receivers of ab- 
stinence against those whom necessity condemns to 
pay their wages. 
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3. Wages of Superintend#no#. 

It is especially this last element that is insisted on 
to-day to Justify the profits of the chiefs of enterprise. 
There is in profits, and especially in the great profits 
of a capitalist, exclaims Leroy-Beaulien, something 
more than the interest on his capital, the insurance 
on his risks and even the simple wage of superin- 
tendence, the salary which is paid to a superintendent 
or an officer. The source, the true source of great 
industrial profits is the superiority of the combina- 
tions and the greater or less skill, ability and tact of 
the captains of industry. ''It matters little whether 
the capitalist has combined these qualities in him- 
self, or whether he has been enabled by the efficiency 
of his mind or the quickness of his conception— or has 
dared by a natural hardihood— to apply the happy 
combinations of others. Into the essential functions 
of the capitalist (entrepreneur) enter the choice not 
only of materials, of innovations, of machines and of 
workmen, but of all his employes and assistants. His 
part is to set at work human faculties as well as 
brute forces. He need not be personally an engineer, 
an inventor; what is needed is that either by him- 
self or by the men whom he enlists, he should be able 
to give to production at each instant the most effi- 
cient organization; he must needs have the gift of 
fruitful adaptation."* 

It could hardly be said more clearly that the extra 
profits of the capitalist are derived more than any- 
thing else from his superior skill in the art of ex- 
ploiting other people's labor. 

Small matter if the genius of inventors ripen on 
beds of straw, if the educated proletariat cry out 
for hunger, if the manual laborers sell the strength 
of their arms for wages reduced to the minimum: 



*Leroy-B«atiUea: Traite rEconomie PolltlQue, II., p. im. 
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the large profits are none the less the legitimate re- 
ward of the ingenious adapter, who profits by his 
capitalistic monopoly to hire them, enroll them and 
squeeze them. 

Some perhaps may find this thesis excessive. But 
what is especially striking in this argument is the 
small importance attached to this essential fact: the 
Invasion of all great industries by the impersonal com- 
pany, the replacing of active capitalists by salaried 
managers. 

Ot course, we understand that, leaving to the social- 
ist blasphemers the task of bringing to light the bad 
sides of capitalism, such authors praise the skill, the 
feverish activity, the organizing faculty, the frenzy 
for work which the founder of an enterprise must 
have in order to triumph over his competitors. But 
what meaning has this panegyric, when the question 
turns on passive capitalists, bondholders or stockhold- 
ers in corporations, who delegate their powers to an 
active superintendent? Is it not evident that in such 
a case—and what was formerly the exception tends 
to become the rule—it is altogether impossible to Jus- 
tify profits by claiming that they correspond to a 
labor of superintendence? 

This is very well shown by Waxweiler, answering 
che question of ascertaining what becomes of the 
profit, in impersonal corporations. "It is," he says, 
"after deduction of the reserve, divided among the 
stockholders, that is to say that it goes precisely to 
those factors of production which accomplish not 
one of the multiple active functions of the capitalist; 
all those, in fact, which assume the various responsi- 
bilities of general administration, of daily manage- 
ment, of technical and commercial direction, of finan- 
cial control, have been rewarded by fixed salaries. 
Even the stockholders are not essentially the holders 
of capital, since half the social possessions belong. 
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In the example we have chosen, to bond-holders who 
are remunerated by a fixed interest. Where is there 
the element common to the active capitalist (entre- 
preneur) and to the stockholder, which makes the lat- 
ter heir of the right to profit? It lies, no doubt, in 
thf passive role of the entrepreneur which we have 
outlined by saying that he carried the risk of the en- 
terprise. Here stands out the economic function 
which is found to be rewarded by profit: by its true 
name it is called speculation."* 

Thus, under the system of impersonal corporations, 
and apart from the shares accorded to the managing 
staff, every element of labor disappears from profits. 
Individual initiative gives place to a bureaucratic or- 
ganization. The rois faineants** of capitalism aban- 
don the control of their enterprises to mayors of the 
palace. 

We often hear of the manifold ills resulting from 
the absenteeism of landlords in agricultural countries, 
but this absenteeism does not oppress agriculture 
alone, it has become equally the rule in manufactur- 
ing ever since the moment when the rule of the im- 
personal corporation began to be general. 

A great capitalist, for example, who makes invest- 
ments in a whole series of enterprises— to balance his 
risks, by virtue of the law of great numbers— disasso- 
ciates himself almost as completely from these enter- 
prises as from the farms whicn he buys with the same 
▼lew to investment. And in proportion as capitalism 
develops, the absenteeism of the stockholder becomes 
more complete, and the bonds between proprietor 
and property more impersonal and looser. 



*La participation auz benefices, p. 85. (Parl», Konsseau, 
1808.) 

**The name rois faineants (do-'notbin^ Icln^) was given to 
the hereditary rnlers of France in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, who left the actual administration to the ''Majori 
of the Palace.'*— Translator. 
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"The older generation," as was stated lately by the 
Monitor* of material interests, "will still remember 
the time when shares in coal mines, even those of 
Belgium, were possessed only by inhabitants of Liege 
or the Hennegau. The first time that the Flemish 
bought any, there was general astonishment. Since 
then, every one pushes at the wheel, and investments 
in coal mines, domestic and foreign, are current coin. 
The same thing with exotic values. It is hardly more 
than fifteen years since the interior of the country 
adopted (unsuccessfully moreover) those rents and 
land titles from South America which previously An- 
vers alone was acquainted with and dealt in. But, on 
the contrary, Anvers has taken to handling industrial 
shares to which it had previously been indifferent. 
Instead of two markets, Anvers and Brussels, with 
distinct and sometimes opposite attractions, there is 
now only one market of Belgian capital." 

Thus between the capitalists and the laborers who 
work for them under the orders of a manager, him- 
self on a salary, any collaboration, any co-operation in 
a common work, finally disappears. 

The separation between property and labor is be- 
coming as complete in manufacturing as in agri- 
culture. The stockholder, considered as a stock- 
holder, is no more than one who stakes money, more 
or less skilfully, more or less luckily. The exploita- 
tion of man by man is throwing off all the veils which 
covered it when the holder of capital was at the 
same time chief of the enterprise; and, like the 
legendary dragon, lying on the gold of the Rhine in its 
deep cavern, passive capitalism lives crouching over 
its wealth, in distant cities, motionless and formida- 
ble, disdainful of revolts and careless of the miseries 
of an unknown proletariat: 



*Le MoDiteur, a capitallit newspaper of Brussels.— Trans- 
lator. 
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**Ioh lieg nnd besltze, 
Lass* mich schlafen!" 

4. Surplus- value and Profit. 
To sum up, and according to our respective point of 
view, profits appear to us under two very different 
aspects. 

One the one side— after deducting the wages of 
superintendence, of Invention, of organization of en- 
terprises, they represent the mass of surplus-value 
which the capitalist class, by virtue of its property 
right, extorts from the manual and intellectual labor- 
ers who find themselves dependent upon it. 

On the other side— looking at their distribution 
among individuals, profits constitute the principal mo- 
tive, not to say the only motive, of capitalistic pro- 
duction. 

It is the prospect of obtaining profits which stimu- 
lates the accumulation of capital, which impels the 
captains of industry to the battle-fields of competition, 
which engenders, in the fever of hazardous and too 
often dishonest speculations— inter stercus et urinam 
nascitur homo— the multiform and magnificent flora 
of enterprises which these last years have seen grow- 
ing up over all the surface of our globe. But, while 
the active capitalists, the men of initiative, the pro- 
moters and managers of enterprises, the mvodern con- 
quistadores, with an energy which in most cases is 
only equalled by their absence of scruples, are in- 
cessantly creating new enterprises and bringing into 
order the industries of new countries, passive capital- 
ism, that dead weight on modern production, is devel- 
oping equally, and thanks to the mechanism of the 
corporations, which clearly differentiates the remun- 
eration of labor, under all its forms, from the profits 
realized passively by the stockholders, it appears from 
all evidence that the profits of these last do not 
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correspond to any actual labor and are nothing else 
than the product of ownership, the result of individual 
property in capital. 

But, it will doubtless be said, it would still be neces- 
sary to establish— before any socialist conclusions are 
Justified— that this same property is not legitimate. 
If the profits do not represent any present labor, they 
are the reward of past labor. If there are passive 
capitalists; proprietors who do not work, it -is as a 
general rule because they have worked, because they 
have acquired the right to do nothing by gaining 
their fortune through force of labor and intelligence, 
by displaying exceptional qualities of invention, of 
initiative and of organization. 

There would be many things to take up again in this 
argument. It would be only too easy to show that, 
most of the time the sources of the big fortunes are 
far from having that crystalline purity. The history 
of property, landed as well as capitalist, teaches us 
to know many other causes of enrichment,— encroach- 
ments on the domain of the State: expropriation, bru- 
tal or fraudulent, of the communes and of peasant 
properties; purchase of confiscated property at cheap 
*prices; concessions of mines, railroads, etc., obtained 
for a song and oftener than not bought back again 
later, far above their real values; usury; questionable 
speculations; hits on the stock exchange; franchise 
grabbing; illicit combinations; automatic and sponta- 
neous increase of landed rents, following the develop- 
ment of population and industry; appropriation by the 
capitalists of the surplus-value produced by the labor- 
ers; shameless exploitation of the genius of inventors, 
obliged to sell their brains that they may not die of 
hunger. We might prolong this list indefinitely. 

Nevertheless, let us suppose it were otherwise. Let 
us admit for a moment, even against the evidence, 
that all the capitalists may be sons of their works, 
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that all those works may have been legitimate, that 
all the holders of the means of production may have 
gained their fortunes by the sole power of their per- 
sonal labor: still that would not be a sufficient motive 
for society to confer upon them a perpetual and 
transmissible assignment on the products of the labor 
of others; that would not be a reason why their 
children and their children's children should be from 
generation to generation, 

Heirs, without labor, of fields smokiDg with blood of the 
slain! 

Admitting that a life interest in property may be 
legitimate by reason of labor, it is plainly otherwiie 
with hereditary property. 

It is claimed, Indeed, that the right of inheritance 
is socially indispensable, because it stimulates to labor 
those who dream of enriching their descendants or 
their heirs. 

The argument may be valid, in a measure, so far as 
it deals with heredity In direct line, or even with tes- 
tamentary heredity, which the socialists in general 
propose to limit and not to suppress;* but will any 
one claim that the case is the same when we come 
to collateral inheritance, a last and henceforth an 
unjustifiable survival of the time when "the greatest 
family" was still a reality. And on the other hand, 
is it not almost certain that the fundamental injustice 



♦See, for instance, Collns' La science sociale, V., pp. 820 
and fol.— Schaeffle. The Quintessence of Socialism, p. 47; 
"Again, the denial of all private and family right of inherit- 
ance is by no means a necessary consequence, or at all an 
essential interest, of socialism. 

"The latter has reason to say to Its blustering adherents, 
who wish to abolish the right of inheritance, 'Tne Lord pre- 
serve me from my friends!* . . . This right of private In- 
heritance would have in Its own nature a limited extent, for 
private superfluities of the means of pleasure, which would 
be the only source of property left at death, would be very 
much contracted, since the wealth In means of enjoyment 
of the private person . . . would in the main fall away 
. . . with his monopolist sources of rent." 
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which permits some to mal^e others worli instead of 
working themselves, strikes at the productivity of 
social labor a heavier blow than any limitations, even 
though excessive, of the rights of bequest and succes- 
sion? 

Thus we are profoundly convinced that the pro- 
ductive power of modem society would be consider- 
ably increased, if the socialization of the principal in- 
dustries suppressed, or reduced in large measure, the 
unearned incomes derived from capitalist property. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF SOCIAL PROPERTY. 

"We are all socialists now." 

—Sir William Harcourt. 

When the socialists, basing their position on the 
progress of capitalist concentration, with the conse- 
quences which it inyolves regarding the exploitation 
of labor, proceed to the socialization of the industries 
already ripe for collectivism, they are only, after all, 
continuing and generalizing tendencies which show 
themselves even in the heart of the present bourgeois 
societies. 

Without speaking of the administration of Justice, 
socialized centuries ago, or of the institutions of learn- 
ing which, despite the resistance of the churches, are 
being transformed more and more into public serv- 
ices, it is undeniable that in the economic order, the 
collective domain tends continuously to increase. "The 
talking possession by society," says Hamilton, "is al- 
ready, for one part, so completely realized that the re- 
turn to private initiative would not be considered: 
for example, in the matter of money, posts, high- 
ways, etc. The reasons are easy to understand. The 
more civilization progresses, the more do such insti- 
tutions require to be operated on a large scale and 
with unity and reciprocal cohesion. If they were en- 
trusted to private persons or to associations their ac- 
tion would in all cases have to be brought about by 
a managing staff established in imitation of that of 
the State, and consequently without that spur of per- 
sonal interest, which otherwise constitutes the ad- 
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vantage of private production. If a competition ex- 
ists, the end is reached but incompletely and in a less 
economical fashion, as for example in the case of 
several competing railroad companies. If, on the 
contrary, this competition does not exist, the public 
suffers in many ways, and the private interests of the 
possessors make themselves felt in a tyrannical fash* 
ion. As well from the point of view of production as 
from that of distribution, we find sensible advantages 
in the social organization of such enterprises."* 

These advantages of operation by the State or by 
other public authorities such as the provinces, or espe- 
cially the municipalities,* are of a quite various na- 
ture, on the one hand, the profits realized, instead of 
benefiting stockholders, appear as a reduction in 
taxes; on the other hand, anxiety for the maximum 
profit not existing, or at least not to the same de- 
gree as in capitalistic enterprises (except of course 
in the case of fiscal monopolies) the administrations 
which regulate the work are more easily accessible 
to considerations or suggestions of a social order, 
especially regarding the condition of the workers, the 
purchase of raw materials, the cost and the quality 
of the products or services, the interest, in short, of 
the generations to come. 

1. Tlie Profits of tlie Public Enterprises. 
The socialized industries, and especially monopolies, 
natural or artificial, may be at the start a source of 
revenue for the collectivity which carries them on. 
At Brussels, for example, the gas works alone give 
an annual profit of nearly $400,000. In France the 
tobacco monopoly, which puts a price on this product 



*CouDt De Hamilton, Le dereloppement de» fonctions de 
rstat, dans leurs rapports avec le droit constltntionneU 
(Revue d'Economle Politique, 1891, pp. 140 and fol.) 

*0n tlie latest progress of ^'municipal socialism" in Unglana 
see Harrison, Municipal Trading. (Economic Journal, June, 
IflOO.) 
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Of six times its value, brings into the treasury, taking 
one year with another, more than $60,000,000. 

It goes without saying that these profits are really 
nothing but indirect taxes. The moment that an ad- 
ministration puts out its products at a price above 
cost, the profits which go into the treasury have neces- 
sarily a fiscal character. And in a coUectivist so- 
ciety the deductions which the community would 
make, before any individual distribution, to provide 
for the general needs, would be the equivalent of our 
present taxes. But if there are products, like tobacco 
and brandy, which may legitimately be subject to 
taxaticm, there are others, like water and lighting 
gas, for example, which supply wants of prime neces- 
sity, and ought not to be burdened with any over- 
charge. 

Even now certain local administrators famish them, 
either at or below cost, or even gratuitously. 

In his book on Socialism in England, Metin cites two 
little towns which give gas to all their inhabitants 
free.* 

At Schaerbeeck, one of the principal suburbs of 
Brussels, the intentional deficit on the water service 
is covered by a special tax proportional to incomes.** 

At Geneva, the city, which since 1896 has under- 
taken the supply of water, gas and electricity, derives 
a slight profit from the lighting and the water ac- 
counts, but on the contrary it distributes strictly at 
cost the hydraulic and the electric power which two 
well equipped plants derive from the waters of the 
Rhone.*** 



*MelJlii; Le SociaUsme en Angleteire, p. 226. Paris, Alcan, 
1807.) 

**See report presented to the common council of Schaer- 
beeck by Louis Bertrand, comptroller. 

***Achard, Les finances et lea services indnstrlels de la ville 
de OeneTe. (Revue d'Bconomie Politique, At|ffttat-iSeptemb«ff, 
1800.) 
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The same tendency to the systematic lowering of 
profits is found in most of the English municipalities, 
and in a general way it may be said that wherever 
the socialist spirit develops, the fiscal (revenue-pro- 
ducing) character of the public enterprises is disap- 
pearing. No city has gone so far as Glasgow in the 
way of municipal organization, and no city takes 
higher rank in the efficiency of its administration and 
the standard of its public spirit: now it Is also true 
that nowhere else are the charges for municipal serv- 
ices as a whole so low; nowhere has the policy of 
small profits been carried out so systematically.* 

To act otherwise and demand large profits on serv- 
ices of public utility is to re-establish in another form 
all the disadvantages of the tax 'on consumption, so 
Justly called the progressive tax on poverty. 

In our opinion then, one must look not so much from 
the point of view of profits as of the interests of those 
employed and the public, to appreciate the advantages 
of socialization. 

2. Tlie Condition of Tliose Employed. 

As a general rule the conditions of existence and 
of labor of the lower grade of employees, in the social 
or communal industries, are better than in private en- 
terprises. "The private companies," says the mes- 
sage of the Federal Council, relative to the purchase 
of the Swiss railways, "are naturally disposed to re- 
duce as far as possible their outlay for personal serv- 
ices; it is well known, that they all make it a rule to 
reward certain higher functions very liberally, but 
by way of offset to economize on the laborers and the 



*Donald: Municipal trading and profits. (Economic Jour- 
nal, September, 1890, p. 888.) See Labrlola, Sul sodallsmo 
munlclpale, III. Le Imprese municipal! debbono dare un 
profltto? (CritIca soclale, June 1st, 1900.) For opposing 
arguments see E. Cannan, Ought municipal enterprises to be 
allowed to yield a profit? (Economic Journal, March, 1899.) 
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lower grade of employees, who, being the most nu- 
merous, involve the heaviest expenditure."* In pub- 
lic industries, on the contrary, it is rather the opposite 
tendency which predominates. 

Not that the salaries of the "silk hats" are insuffi- 
cient to assure them a comfortable existence— the 
smaller employees still find them much too luxuriant, 
but everything is relative, and oftener than not these 
salaries are less than those in private industry, to 
such an extent that the latter succeeds in "seducing 
away" the best officers, drawing oflP the most capable 
men, those best recognized for their technique. 

Recently, indeed, the brilliant secretary of the De- 
partment of Industry and Labor, in Belgium, gave up 
his functions to put himself at the head of a vast 
commercial enterprise. 

If, despite all, the corps of functionaries still, along 
with deplorable and burdensome tax-eaters includes a 
fair number of men with energy and intelligence, it is 
mainly because of the over-supply of intellectual la- 
borers. It is none the less true that in a social state 
where money constitutes almost the only stimulus 
and recompense for labor, the State industries can 
not have the best class of managers without assuring 
them the same advantaged they would have as offi- 
cers of corporations. 

As for the manual laborers and the subordinate 
employees, it may be said that often, but not always, 
their wages or salaries are higher than in private 
enterprises: the Belgian State, for example, pays its 
machinists much less than the great French com- 
panies. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that in a democratic 
state, under a parliamentary government, where the 



•Message of the Federal Council to the Federal AsRembly, 
regarding the purchase of the principal lines of railway In 
Switzerland, Jdarch 25, 1897, page 58. 
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mass of the people participates in elections, if the 
men are determined to obtain better conditions, they 
can arrive at them more easily when their labor is 
exploited by the State, responsible to public opinion, 
rather than by companies which are wholly or in 
great part free from its control. 

Then, again, besides, if the nominal wages of those 
employed by the State are less than those in private 
industry, the laborers gain in security what they 
lose in money. They content themselves with less 
pay for the same reason that the holders of govern- 
ment bonds content themselves with less interest. 
The permanency of their positions makes up for the 
inferiority of their wages. It guarantees them against 
the risks of enforced idleness, of sickness, of incapac- 
ity for work by reason of accident or old age, which 
are a menacing shadow over the lives of so many 
workers,* and this guarantee, this assurance of daily 
bread constitutes so precious an advantage that to 
obtain it the workers employed by the State support 
with unwearied patience all the vexations and all the 
obstacles which the administrative tliscipline puts in 
the way of their political liberty or the exercise of 
their constitutional rights, notably their right of asso* 
elation. 

It should not be forgotten, indeed, that from this 
point of view, the despotism of the State-employer is 
no better than the despotism which rules in most of 
the workshops of private industry; and it is inevitable 
that this state of things continue as long as the con- 
fusion of services and of public powers under the 
direction of the leaders of the capitalist class. 



*Reyue dn TraTall, 1890, p. 1, 206. Mallnes. Industrie du 
meuble: "Certain employers complain abont the difllculty ol 
obtaining laborers, caused by the existence of a Stete 
Arsenal in Malines, where a multitude of good workers seek 
admission in order to make sure of being provided for in their 
old days." 
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3. The Pxircliasa of Ha'vv Materials. 

Under the system of capitalist exploitation, tiie 
Btnall producers, and especially the small farmers who 
furnish the raw material for certain grreat indus- 
tries, find themselves almost always handed over 
without defense to the fluctuations in price which re- 
sult from industrial anarchy, or else to the iron- 
clad contracts imposed upon them by the associated 
manufacturers of sugar, tobacco, chicory, gin, etc. 

When, on the contrary, one or the other of these 
industries comes under public control, the State, by 
reason of the purchase power of which it disposes, 
may exercise a considerable influence over the price 
of the products and over the conditions of labor for 
those who furnish them. 

This influence certainly presents real dangers, when 
the public power is found in the hands of a coterie, a 
party or a class; but on the other hand when those 
who exercise it concern themselves with the general 
interest, the consequences may be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the producers of raw materials. 

In Switzerland, for example, the administration of 
the monopoly in alcohol, which has been very un- 
justly accused, on this point, of practicing the system 
of the "electoral potato,"* renders important services 
to the poor cantons by utilizing for distillation the 
potatoes that they cultivate, instead of resorting, as 
the private distillers did formerly, to maize and other 
foreign cereals. 

In France, thanks to the institution of the tobacco 
monopoly, which limits the amount cultivated by the 
extent of the demand, they avoid the over-production. 



•Dpoz: Essals economlniies; Le monopole de I'alcaol en 
Suisse, p. 677. (Paris, i,lcin, 1806.) (The phrase "electoral 
potato'* is evidently an Inslni^ation that the administration 
buys potatoes from farmers whoso votes are desired. -Trani- 
Utor.) 
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the instability of prices, the ruinous depreciations, 
which have been so hard on the Belgian planters dur- 
ing these last years. "The tobacco crop," says A. 
Wagner, "is bought by the State, at prices which, each 
year, the Minister of Finance determines in advance 
and makes known publicly for the different qualities 
of tobacco. In this way the planter receives a price 
which is not only remunerative, but which remains 
almost uniform from year to year. He thus acquires 
—and the difference is much to his advantage as com- 
pared with free trade— a solid basis for his calcula- 
tions, which is a real blessing for the cultivator."* 

It would be the same with the cultivation of beet 
roots, if the socialization of the sugar Industry came 
to deliver the country people from the exploitation, 
often odious, to which they are now subjected by 
the lords of La Tare and La Bascule. The expropria- 
tion of these would moreover have the advantage of 
relieving the miserable condition of the proletariats 
in the sugar factories and of applying the only really 
effective remedy to the countless frauds as to weight, 
tare and density, which are committed when the beet- 
roots are received, to the detriment of the farmers 
and especially of the small cultivators Incapable of 
exercising any effective control.** 

In a general way, moreover. It may be said that the 
socialization of the means of production and ex- 
change would result in the disappearance of the 
frauds, falsifications and iniquities of every kind 
which the furor for profit almost Inevitably engenders 
under the capitalist system. 



♦Wagner: Lehr und Handbiicli der poiitischen oekonoinle.— 
Fourth Section: Finanzwissenschaft. Third Part: Tabak- 
monopol, p. 725 and fol. (Leipzig, 1889.) 

♦♦On tills subject see the present writ; r's speech in the 
Chamber of Representatives, May 2rilh. Ib97, and the 
pamphlet: Les vols sur lea betteraves et lea sucres. (Brus- 
sels, rue des Sables, 35, 1900.) 
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4. The Cost of Products and of Services. 

We have already shown the present tendency of 
public services to eliminate the fiscal considerations 
which controlled at the beginning, and to approxi- 
mate more and more either to free distribution or at 
Ifeast to selling at cost. On the contrary, wherever 
monopolized industries retain their capitalistic charac- 
ter, the increase of prices becomes a veritable nuisance 
for the public, or for the producers who depend on 
those industries. 

At Paris, for example, the gas company— whose 
monopoly will no doubt be renewed by the new Munic- 
ipal Council, elected by the little bourgeois— furnishes 
lighting gas at 30 centimes per cubic meter* ($1.64 
per thousand feet), while in English cities the rate 
charged business houses by the municipal authorities 
is only 8 to 10 centimes (34 to 55 cents per thousand 
feet).** 

The inconveniences of monopoly and the advantages 
of socialization, regarding prices or tariffs, naturally 
reach their maximum when we come to fundamental 
industries upon which all others are dependent, like 
the extractive industries or that of transportation. 

Certainly we are foremost in saying that the ope- 
ration of State railways, as it is organized in Belgium 
or Germany, is open to just and manifold criticism. 
But it is none the less certain that so far as regards 
tariffs, as well as the advantages accorded to indus- 
try in general, it is undeniably superior to operation 
by private companies. As was justly pointed out in 



•It offers, moreover, to lower its price and to sell gas tc 
private consumers at 22 centimes per cubic meter, but on 
condition that its franchise be extended. On the advantages 
that the company would derive from this combination, see 
M. Charnay, L'eclalrage au gaz a Paris. (Revue Sociallste, 
June, 1899, pp. 704 et seq.) 

••The gas monopoly in Chicago charges consumers fl.OO 
a thousand feet. It Is currently estimated (that half the rat« 
would cover all legitimate expenses.- Translator. 
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the meaaage of the Swiss Federal Ck>uneil, proposing 
the purchase of the railways, the corporations par- 
ticularly favor the good lines and limit themselves 
to the indispensable where the bad ones are con- 
cerned. Sometimes they even do nothing more than 
the minimum specified in advance by their conces- 
sions, because the anxiety for dividends dominates 
everything.* "There are," says Wolfe, "whole re- 
gions in England, and especially in Ireland and Scot- 
land, which are absolutely unprovided with railways, 
because the construction of these would not pay the 
companies." 

The State, on the contrary, finds itself morally 
bound to sacrifice a part of its profits to create rail- 
roads in the disinherited regions. In Germany, Aus- 
tria and Belgium there are a number of lines that 
were established for no other reason. 

And still, despite these burdens assumed in the gen- 
eral interest, despite the heavier expenditures occa- 
sioned by better pay for the ordinary employees, 
there is no doubt that In the countries where the 
railroads are operated by the State, the transporta- 
tion rates, for passengers as well as freight, are 
lower than in France and much lower than in Eng- 
land. 

This was pointed out in April, 1899, before the 
London Society of Arts, by J. Forster Brown, one of 
the foremost English engineers, in a study of the coal 
industry from the point of view of international com- 
petition. 

"At present," he said, "the most serious competitors 
of England are Germany and Belgium. The State 
railroads in Germany have reduced their rates to half 
what is paid in England, and have thereby developed 
the coal trade, foreign as well as domestic."** 



^Message of Marcli 25, 1897, pp. 34 et seq. 

♦•Revue unlverselle des mines, Jt^n., 1900, pp. 96 et seq. 
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This adrantage is all the greater because the unifi- 
cation of the railroad system in the hands of the 
State enables all the industrial regions of the country 
to profit by it. 

It is principally considerations of this sort which 
have decided the Swiss government to accomplish in 
a single transaction the purchase, almost complete, of 
the railroads situated in its territory.* 

These reasons were also set forth by the ex-Minls- 
ter of Railways in Belgium, M. Vandenpeereboom, 
when, discussing the project of the resumption of the 
Grand-Central, he defended the principle of State 
operation in these words: "No doubt, if we were 
seeking to effect the easiest solutions from the gov- 
ernmental point of view, we should sell the rail- 
roads. They have cost 1,400,000 francs; they are 
worth 2,000,000,000, and if this transaction were ac- 
complished, the Belgian debt being almost wholly 
repaid, there would be no concern in future about 
the budgets, and all the difficulties that beset the 
organization of a vast enterprise would be suppressed. 
But there is a higher point of view, there is the in- 
terest of industry and commerce. It may be said 
without hesitation that this immense prosperity 
which you see, which is without precedent in our 
own history, and perhaps in that of any other people, 
is due to this powerful instrument of labor which is 
in the hands of the State. 

"My predecessors and I, for thirty years, have gone 
on with the single object of the development of in- 
dustry. To-day there seems to be some regret that 
the railroads are not in the hands of capitalists who 
would have taken out of the service a profit of sev- 
eral millions. The day when all the railroads belong 
to the State, the Chamber will have to debate on the 
point of deciding whether the State should operate 



•Message of Marcli 25, 1S97, pp. 42-73. 
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them itself or concede the oi^eration to companies: 
but I repeat, that the hour this last decision shall 
have been taken, the hour of industrial and commer- 
cial decadence will have sounded."* 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that these argu- 
ments, which made a great impression on the Cham- 
ber, apply, with the necessary changes in details, to 
all other branches of the transportation industry. 
What is true of railways is no less true of street-car 
lines, and while in France and the United States the 
regime of the corporations and trusts gives deplorable 
results, in England it may be said that the experiences 
in municipalizing street railways have led to a definite 
conclusion. 

To establish it, we need only cite this passage from 
the Municipal Year Book of 1899: 

*'No branch of municipal enterprise has made such 
rapid progress during the past year as that relating 
to tramways. Almost without exception every large 
town has completely municipalized the tramways, or 
is about to do so. The expiring of tramway com- 
panies' leases coincides with the introduction of new 
methods of traction, and before many years the facili- 
ties for rapid transit in our great centers of popula- 
tion will be completely revolutionized. So municipal 
corporations, anxious to get tramways completely un- 
der their control at the earliest possible moment, do 
not, in some cases, wait for leases to expire, but buy 
out the companies on terms which are profitable to 
the community. It is now recognized that no tram- 
way service can be of the fullest benefit to the people 
unless it is operated, as well as owned, by the mu- 
nicipality." 

Those who might still have any doubt on this point 
will do well to compare the shaky coaches with a 



*AiiDales parlementaires, 1896-1897, p. 1663. (Session of 
June 15, 1897.) 
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30-centime (6-cent) fare which disgrace the pave- 
ments of Paris with the elegant carriages bearing the 
city's coat of arms which for 5 centimes (a half penny) 
carry the passengers to the four corners of Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow. They will also be convinced from 
this comparison that the street railway system is 
ahead of the omnibus monopoly, not only as regards 
rates of fare, but also— and this leads us to speali of 
another series of advantages of socialization— as re- 
gards the quality of the services rendered. 

5. Thie Qizality of tlie Products. 

The economists who are most hostile to State mo- 
nopolies are obliged to recognize that these have the 
advantage of furnishing consumers with products 
generally purer than those of private industry. "With 
very high duties," says Leroy-Beaulieu, "government 
monopoly is the only method to have suitable prod- 
ucts, hygienic and not adulterated. This fact is be- 
yond doubt. In the discussions in the German parlia- 
ment, 1877-1878, on the tobacco duty, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of that great body, Herr von Stauflfenberg, said: 
*We smokers are well aware that we smolte, but we 
are far from knowing what we smoke: the use of sub- 
stitutes for tobacco is practiced already on so large 
a scale that a whole lesson in botany might be de- 
voted to a description of the vegetables which lie 
side by side in our tobacco and cigars, from the beet 
leaf to the leaf of the cherry tree; what will it be 
when tobacco is burdened with an extra tax of $11 
to $15?' 

"The taxes in France are much higher than those 
of which this orator of the Reichstag spoke, and the 
products are pure; that is a great argument in 
favor of the monopoly."* 



•Lerqy-Beaullen : Tralte de la science des finances. I., p. 
701. (Paris, Gulllaumin, 1892.) 
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The same argument would seem to bold in fftybr of 
the monopoly of alcohol, if, as was formerly be- 
lieved, the purity of the alcohols for drinking con- 
stitutes an important factor in the struggle against 
alcoholism. 

It is known, indeed, that since the introduction of 
the monopoly in Switzerland, the rectification of al- 
cohols, so defective under the system of the domestic 
still, is operated under conditions so perfect that to 
make the federal "schnaps'* acceptable to the con- 
sumers, who found it "too insipid," the Confederation 
was forced to add .15 of one per cent of fusel (im- 
purity from apple brandy) a quantity, however, which 
is regarded as harmless. 

But let us hasten to say, granting that alcohol, even 
when perfectly rectified, is none the less a poison, it 
is for other reasons, and principally to facilitate the 
measures designed to restrict its consumption, that 
we advocate the monopoly of its manufacture and 
sale. 

On the other hand, when it comes to food products 
like bread, butter, milk, groceries, all the products 
in a word over the sale of which the public authori- 
ties exercise a control which is burdensome yet too 
often ineffective, it is certain that the argument 
drawn from the better quality of the product pleads 
powerfully in favor of socialization by the State or 
by the municipality. 

At present the grocers have a reputation as falsi- 
fiers, which certain honorable exceptions fail to make 
us forget. The milk-dealers, in spite of the watchful- 
ness of the police, do not wish to give up the annoy- 
ing habit of baptizing their milk. As for the butter- 
makers, large and small, they have such frequent 
relations with the makers of butterine, that the lat- 
ter publish in their circulars designs of elegant 
baskets, and even of pretended kitchen utensils, which 
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e]]Al>le them to introduce butterine into the dairies 
without exciting the attention of the public or of the 
authorities.* 

Finally, if we wish to take account of the disad- 
vantages of the small baking industry, as regards 
the quality of the products, nothing is more unpleas- 
antly suggestive than this description by Baron Fred, 
de Weichs-Glons, in a study in the Revue d'Economie 
Politique on the municipalization of the bakery: 

"Let us enter for a moment," he says, "into almost 
any of our bakehouses: we shall not be long in expe- 
riencing a deep disgust at the sight of what is pass- 
ing, in opposition to the most elementary laws of 
hygiene. We see them almost all established in dark 
retreats, damp, lower than the street, reached only 
by a break-neck staircase or a ladder, in unventilated 
cellars, which have to be lighted even in the day- 
time, which are dirty, and swarm with every kind of 
vermin. The floor, the ceiling and the walls are never 
or rarely cleaned, the toilet rooms are repulsive and 
without water for flushing and are often located in- 
side the bakehouse. There is no place to wash; no 
pocket-handkerchiefs are to be seen, no spittoons, no 
sink under the water-faucet. The kneading-troughs 
serve for beds, and for tubs to wash linen, and they 
even use dirty water to make the dough. The air 
is rarely or never changed, especially in winter, to 
save fuel, so it is stifling, reeking with steam and 



*The packing gives room for considerable abuse. A great 
quantity of butterine is sold to the retailers in tlie most 
various receptacles, fancy baskets, housekeeping utensils, 
kitchen utensils, etc. The very prices at which these recep- 
tacles are sold indicate clearly that they are Intended to dis- 
guise the merchandise as well as to contain it, and one Is 
sometimes surprised at the quantity of butterine retailed, in 
his cellar or a rear shop, by some merchant whose show-win- 
dow would at first sight classify him among the basket- 
makers or dealers in hardware or tinware. Merode: Report 
on a proposed law for the repression of frauds relating to 
buttenne. (Chamber of Representatlyes, March 7, 1000.) 
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coal and tobacco smoke, the products of fermentation 
and the odor of perspiration." 

Certainly we are not claiming that this state of 
things is general, that the baking industry is carried 
on everywhere under such deplorable conditions as in 
Austria, but in any case it is undeniable that the 
making of bread in the great co-operatives makes a 
pleasant contrast with that lamentable picture. So it 
is partly with the design of making general the ad- 
vantages of these model bakeries that the municipal 
or State management of the baking industry is pro- 
posed.* 

It is equally for motives of hygiene and at the same 
time to avoid an appalling waste of time and strength 
that the municipality of Glasgow has taken under 
consideration a system of convenient distribution of 
milk, previously analyzed and sterilized, by officers 
of the administration. The authors of this project, 
in a pamphlet entitled **The Dairy-man and the Mail- 
carrier," insist at some length on this fact, that apart 
from the hygienic advantages of the collective dis- 
tribution of milk, there would thus be a saving of all 
the time expended by the dairy-man in effecting the 
transportation to the homes— a service which could 
be accomplished by a small number of agents, dis- 
tributing milk from door to door, exactly as the car- 
riers distribute letters and newspapers. 

To sum up then, and not to multiply examples need- 
lessly, there is no doubt that operation by the State 
or by the cities, not being dominated by the exclusive 
concern for profit, does at least offer the advantage 
of furnishing the public with products of a purity 
and genuineness which no one can doubt. The prog- 



*De Welchs-GloDs: La munlcipallsation de la boulangerle. 
(Revue d Economle politique, October-November, 1897.)— Till, 
L'etatisatlon de la boulangerle. (Ibid., April, 1897.) 
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ress of socialization therefore involves an undeniable 
progress in the mortality of economic relations. 

6. Tbie Interests of Generations to Come. 

, Independently of the immediate advantages which 
the public derives from socialization, we need take 
account of the fact that operation by the State as- 
sures, much better than capitalist exploitation, the 
conservation and the national management of the 
wealth in the soil and below it. 

The history of the iron mines in Belgium, plundered 
by those holding the grants, is sadly instructive in 
this regard, and no doubt the severe criticism found 
in the Revue Universelle des Mines (Jan., 1900), on 
the operation of the English coal mines may apply 
to other countries: "Though the coal deposits of Eng- 
land still have resources which would admit of main- 
taining the present rate of production for three cen- 
turies, up to the depth of 4,000 feet, the operators 
are taking the cream off this wealth in such a way 
that within fifty years we shall only be able to 
count upon coal more expensive to mine, and for 
that reason permanently dearer." 

When the Transvaal government, at the beginning 
of the South African War, took possession of the gold 
mines of the Rand, to operate them for its profit, its 
engineers made statements altogether analogous: "In 
many places," wrote the engineer, Kubale, changed 
with managing the works of the "Rose Deep," "my 
impression has been that the mine had been plucked 
by the previous superintendents, that is to say that 
they had simply taken out the rich ore from it, with- 
out considering a suitable operation of the mine, and 
without any plan for subsequent work."* 

The same carelessness for the future is manifested 
more brutally still, and with consequences more im- 

•Bconomlste francais, March 10, 1900, page S06. 
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mediately disastrous, in the wasteful exploitation of 
the forests, by most of the private proprietors. "Sooner 
or later," we read in the bulletin of the Central So- 
ciety of Forestry of Belgium, "the private forests are 
in danger of being destroyed, or of no longer fulfilling 
the function incumbent upon them from the point of 
view of the general interest. The proprietor cares 
nothing at all for the influence that his management 
of the forest may have on the climate, the water 
system or local industry. He sees nothing but his 
own interest"* 

It is for these reasons that all the agents of the 
administration of forestry, as well as most of the 
economists, declare themselves for the preservation, 
the reconstitution or the extension of the crown for- 
ests, and it is important to observe that nearly all the 
considerations which they urge apply equally to the 
other wealth of the soil and the sub-soil, which ought 
to be administered in the interest of the generations 
to come. 

7. Suxnxnary and Conclusion. 

The advantages we have just analyzed have, at 
least in certain industries, so considerable an im- 
portance, that in spite of the prejudices, the oppos- 
ing interests and even the very grave arguments that 
may be opposed to exploitation by the capitalist state, 
the movement toward the extension of the collective 
domain is manifested in democratic countries, with 
an ever growing intensity. 

Even those who declare the most bitter aversion to 
collectivism are brought by the force of circumstances 
to practice collectivism without knowing it or with- 
out desiring it. 

The individualist City CJounclUor," Sidney Webb 



ur 



*La diminution dn domain* bolte. Bulletin d« la lodatt 
foreitiere, July, 1806, p. 607. 
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wittily says, "walks along the tnunicipal pavement, 
lit by municipal gas and cleansed by municipal brooms 
with municipal water, and seeing by the municipal 
clock in the municipal market, that he is too early to 
meet his children coming from the municipal school 
hard by the county lunatic asylum and municipal 
hospital, will use the national telegraph system to 
tell them not to walk through the municipal park, but 
to come by the municipal tramway, to meet him in the 
municipal reading room, by the municipal art gal- 
lery, museum and library, where he intends to con- 
sult some of the national publications in order to pre- 
pare his next speech in the Municipal town-hall. In 
favor of the nationalization of canals and the in- 
crease of the government control over the railway 
system." 

Certainly, we hasten to say and we shall not be slow 
in pointing out, this fragmentary collectivism, this 
State or municipal assumption of the public services 
under a bourgeois regime, differs profoundly, essen- 
tially, from collectivism in the proper sense of the 
word, and in a number of industries its extension 
would offer more inconveniences than advantages. 

Up to the present time we- have spoken only of the 
latter, which may be summed up under one and the 
same cause: the public administrations, not having 
the greed for gain, the abnormal appetite for profit, 
which characterize capitalist exploitation, show them- 
selves more solicitous for the general interest, more 
disposed to take account of other considerations than 
the profit to be realized. 

It is self-evident that officers on fixed salaries, with 
no interest whatever in the profits of an enterprise, 
have not the same interest as private persons trying 
to make their fortune in paring down wages, stretch- 
ing out the hours of work, imposing upon consumers, 
falsifying products or impairing the natural wealth 
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which forms the common heritage of the generations. 
But on the other hand— and here is the reverse side 
of the medal— wherever officialism, public or private, 
reigns, that lack of interest, that pecuniary separa- 
tion from the interests of the enterprise, must, in a 
social state where everything paralyzes the action of 
the altruistic factors, inevitably exercise a depressing 
influence on the initiative and the energy of the direc- 
tors of production. 

The superior productivity of the unification of in- 
dustry, of the socialization of labor, is found to be 
partially neutralized by the apathy, the routine spirit, 
the fussy sluggishness, the spendthrift habits, the in- 
difference to the preferences of the public, which are 
too justly reproached in the modem bureaucracy. 
And if we may cite as a model the management of 
municipal services in certain democratic towns, all 
that can be said in favor of most of the State indus- 
tries is that while they present the advantages of 
collective appropriation, their disadvantages on the 
Bide of production do not exceed, or do not much 
exceed, the analogous disadvantages which exist in 
the great private companies. 

However that may be, moreover, it can pot be re- 
peated too often that it is a stupid error to regard 
collectivism as an extension pure and simple of the 
present public domain. As long, in fact, as the social 
reign of the bourgeoisie continues, the public enter- 
prises necessarily remain capitalist enterprises, 
exploited by the State as an employer, if not 
for the exclusive interest of the ruling classes, at 
least taking the largest account of that interest. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THINGS. 

When everybody is an office-holder there will be no 
more office-holders.— Jean Jaures. 

In spite of the protests, repeated a hundred times, of 
all the socialist theorists, most of their adversaries ob- 
stinately maintain that the formula of collectivism is 
"all for the State." 

That is evidently to create an equivocation by play- 
ing on the double meaning of the word State. 

The State may be, in a large sense, any social organ- 
ization whatever, but it may also be the policeman- 
state, the bureaucratic state, the instrument for ruling 
which has for its essential motive the protection of 
the sum-total of the interests of the possessing class. 

And by an unthinkable disfigurement of the socialist 
teaching, they come to say that it is to the policeman- 
state, to the State in its present form, that we wish 
to entrust the direction of all enterprises, the monop- 
oly of all industries, the controlling hand over all 
branches of production and exchange. 

If it were really so, socialism would have no ad- 
versaries more bitter than the socialists themselves. 

We are the first to recognize, indeed, that such a 
system would present, on the side of individual lib- 
erty as well as that of social productivity, the most 
serious dangers. Only, what our^opponents forget or 
pretend to forget is that socialism aims not merely at 
collective appropriation, but meanwhile at an organ- 
ization of labor essentially different from that which 
exists to-day. 

Now before this socialist organization of labor can 
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be established, we must suppose, first of all, a whole 
series of transformations, not only in the moral and 
intellectual order, but in the politico-social order, and 
notably the conquest of the public powers by the 
organized proletariat, the differentiation of the gov- 
emmental state and the industrial state, and the de- 
centralization of social enterprises, characterized to- 
day by the most stifling centralization. 

1. The Pzoletarian Conquest of tlie 
Publio Po-wers. 

The fundamental difference between exploitation by 
the great corporations and exploitation by the State, 
the municipality, or other public authorities, consists 
in the manner of constituting the directing power. 

In the first case it emanates from the meeting of 
the stockholders, and ther^ore is inspired exclusively 
by their private interest. 

In the second, on the contrary, it emanates, or at 
least is supposed to emanate, from the generality of 
the citizens who compose the State or the municipal- 
ity, and consequently, in whatever measure they 
share effectively in the exercise of power, it is in- 
spired by the general interest 

But it goes without saying that if the power belongs 
to an absolute monarch, or again to a directing olig- 
archy, the exploitation of the public services may 
go directly counter to the interests of the greatest 
number, and to the exclusive profit either of the 
sovereign or of the ruling class. So it often hap- 
pens that in a capitalist state, and especially in a 
monarchical and military state, there are socialists 
who themselves protest with all their str^igth against 
certain extensions of the collective domain. 

The German social-democrats, for example, have 
bMn in the first ranks of the opposition against the 
pvojeets of Bismarck on the tobacco monopoly, of 
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Kaunitz on the wheat monopoly, or more recently 
against the propositions of the agrarians relative to 
the transformation of the Reichsbank into a govern- 
ment bank "To demand to-day the creation of a 
government bank"— said Schoenlarik, in the Reich- 
stag, February, 1899— "would be to furnish arms to 
the Junker, to facilitate their projects of spoliation, to 
assist them to paralyze the progress of modem pro- 
duction.* 

Likewise, in his book on the agrarian question, 
Karl Kautsky declares clearly against the bourgeois 
formulas of the nationalization of the land, which 
would have no other effect, in an absolute monarchy 
like Germany, but to increase the number of tenants 
of the State, to furnish it with resources for casting 
cannon, building forts, manufacturing arms, and per- 
mit it, in a word, to make enormous unproductive ex- 
penditures, while escaping the financial supervision of 
the parliament.** 

In short, the first condition for the extension of 
collective property being advantageous for everybody 
is that the government belong to everybody.*** 

And if it is true that in countries more or less dem- 
ocratic, the proletariat exercises from this time such 
an infiuence that the social interest predominates in 
the operation of certain State monopolies, what is to- 
day the exception can not become the rule until the 
day when the complete conquest of the pubHc pow- 
ers shall finally crown the political emancipation of 
the workers. 

But however complete may be this transformation 
•of these powers, it would not alone suffice to put an 



*Stenographl8clie Berichte neber die Verhandlungen d«s 
Reichstags, 8 Febniar, 1899, p. 726 and fol. This speech is 
summarized In De Greef, Le credit commercial et la banqne 
natlonale (of Belgium), p. 159. ( Bmssels, Mayoles, 1899.) 

**Kaut8ky: Die Agrarfrage, p. 321 and fol. 

♦**Da8 Brfurter Programm, p. 129 and fol. (Stuttgart. 189U. 
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end to the manifold disadvantages which result from 
exploitation by the State, in its present form. 

Most of them proceed, in fact, from excessive cen- 
tralization and from the complete confusion which 
exists, almost everywhere, between the governmental 
functions of the State and its economic functions, be- 
tween what Schaeffie calls Staatswirthschaft (State 
Economy) and Volkswirthschaft (Social Economy), 
or, to talse the strong expression of Saint Simon, be- 
tween the government of men and the administration 
of things. 

2. Tb.e Government-State and tlie 
Indoistrial State. 

The modern State is not one moral person, but a 
complex, multiform, protean agglomeration of moral 
persons, exercising the most diverse functions. 

Side by side we find warrior structures, bequeathed 
by the centuries, and industrial structures, added by 
recent times. 

Represented by its ministers, it is at once general, 
grand master of the university, chief of the magis- 
tracy, prefect of police, and on the other hand director 
of the posts, the telegraphs, the telephones, the rail- 
roads, builder of bridges, inspector of industry and 
of the mines, protector of agriculture, manufacturer 
of currency. 

"In France," says E. de Laveleye, "the ministers, to 
begin with, dispose of a sum of 8,000,000,000 francs, 
which exceeds the revenue derived from the land 
tax. Moreover, they control the budgets of the mu- 
nicipalities, the departments and the benevolent in- 
stitutions, which again amount to a good billion 
(francs). They supervise, regulate and inspect the 
public schools of every kind and of all grades; they 
appoint the bishops, and pay with one hand the min- 
isters of worship; with the other, the briefly clad 
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dancers who exhibit their graces at the Opera; they 
maintain the institutes, academies, observatories, etc.; 
they determine how many acres shall be planted in 
tobacco, and how many plants there shall be to each 
acre and how many leaves to each plant, and for 
this matter they appoint special inspectors charged 
to do the counting; they sell this narcotic in the ap- 
propriate bureaux, for which they appoint the in- 
numerable agents scattered all over the country; they 
carry the letters, the telegrams, the newspapers, which 
requires still another legion of employees; they build 
roads and railways; construct bridges and canals; 
they exploit the national forests; they raise new for- 
ests on the mountains and supervise the woodlands 
of private owners; they make porcelain at Sevres and 
carpets at Gobelins; by the rights of revenue, excise 
and by premiums in the favored industries, they de- 
termine the division of labor in all branches of pro- 
duction."* 

And for the supreme direction of these multiform 
services—directed in fact, by officials who are com- 
petent but irresponsible— a certain number of politi- 
cians are chosen, responsible but incompetent. 

Now when the presidency of a board of directors 
of a private railroad is a real profession; when like- 
wise it would be a simple matter of commcm sense 
to place at the head of the State railways engineers, 
experts, professional men, strangers to politics; what 
is done is to search in some province for lawyers, 
politicians, who usually have no other claim to the 
direction of the national locomotives than the serv- 
ices they may have rendered their party. 

The same minister— that was the case in Belgium 
with M. Vanderpeereboom— manages the railroads 
and guides the car of state. 



*De Laveleye: Rerne des Deux Mondes, Dec. 15, 1862. 
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Let him meet a political cheek, and he resigns at the 
same time his technical functions, and it is precisely 
this confusion, this incapacity or this instability of 
ministers, this diverse mixture of contradictory and 
incompatible functions, which furnish the "liberal" 
economists with the clearest of their arguments. 

Adopting the system of the drunken Helot,* so 
dear to the Spartans, they show us the bourgeois 
State, with its bureaucratic parasitism, its stifling 
centralization, its fussy regulations, its wasteful ad- 
ministration; and they say to us. Here is the system 
you would like to make general! Now, it is exactly 
the opposite that is true. 

Collectivism does not merely imply the collective 
appropriation of the means of production and ex- 
change. It also aims at the differentiation of the 
political State, the organ of the government, from 
the industrial State, the banker, manager of trans- 
portation and organ of the economic life of society. 

We say differentiation and not separation, for if 
the industrial services, the economic organs, ought 
to have an autonomous existence, indispensable to 
their proper working, they could not have an existence 
independent of the State, in so far as the latter is 
the organ of the collective wiU. 

Legislative intervention, which shows itself at pres- 
ent in regulating the hours of labor, organizing work- 
ingmen's insurance, and protecting workers against 
abuses of authority on the part of the employers, 
would evidently continue to sho^ itself if the enter- 
prises had a public character. But more and more, 
in proportion to the extension of the collective domain. 



*It Is said that the Spartans, wbo were a small military 
nation In Greece, living on the labor of a subject class called 
Helots, used to Instruct their sons in the wisdom of tem- 
perance by making one of these Helots drunk, and calling 
attention to his absurd conduct while under the Influence of 
too much wine.— Translator. 
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the necessity will increase i'or a differentiation of 
tbe economic and the political functions— a differen- 
tiation as complete as that which exists in the indi- 
vidual organism between nutrition, digestion and cir- 
culation on one side and the functions of the nervous 
system, of life in its larger relations, on the other 
side. 

It is this, moreover, from now on which is tending 
to work itself out in all countries, apart from any 
preconceived idea, under the pressure of circum- 
stances. Everywhere, in fact, a distinction more or 
less clear is demanded or is realized between politics 
and administration. 

In 1898, for example, the "Federation of Industrial 
and Commercial Associations" of Belgium, complain- 
ing, wrongly or rightly, of certain anomalies in the 
tariff of railroad transportation, declared "that these 
abuses will last as long as the railroads are ope- 
rated by the State and directed by a politician, who 
will always be a mark for solicitations and pressure 
of every kind." It demanded, therefore, the estab- 
lishment of a consulting committee on the tariffs to be 
composed of railroad officials, members of parliament 
and representatives of Belgian commerce and indus- 
try, with which the minister should be required to 
consult before establishing or modifying the tar- 
iffs." 

A similar proposition is aimed 'at by a bill intro- 
duced into the French parliament. 

More recently, in the articles which he has pub- 
lished on "Postal Anarchy in France," anarchy which, 
by the way, he seems to have exaggerated consider- 
ably, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu declares in his turn for 
the separation of the political State from the post- 
master State: "It may be questioned," he says, 
"whether it was a good idea to pnrliamentarize the 
postal service, that is to say to put at its head an 
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under-secretary of State, a deputy or a senator. The 
postal administration has in it absolutely nothing po- 
litical; it can only be directed by a man who has 
absorbed in his career a certain technical compe- 
tency. Why then put at its head an ornamental per- 
sonage, necessarily incompetent and professionally a 
make-shift?"* 

And why then, let us add, generalizing these just 
observations, why put personages of the same tyx)e 
at the head of the other public services, and notably 
of the industry of transportation, which is becoming 
more and more a State monopoly? Why not imitate 
the example of the Swiss government, which, in a 
project for a government bank, as in the law regu- 
lating the organization of the railroads bought in 
1898, took good care to establish a strict separation 
between politics and the management of public in- 
terests? 

The Swiss railway administration, in fact, preserves 
in its relations to the central power a full and com- 
plete autonomy. The members of its directing coun- 
cil are appointed, partly by the Federal Ck>uncil, part- 
ly by the Federal Assembly, partly by the different 
cantons. Their functions are incompatible with politi- 
cal and governmental functions. They are profes- 
sionals who are not politicians, instead of being pro- 
fessional politicians.* 

The same system of autonomy exists and has pro- 
duced excellent results in most of the English colo- 
nies of Australia with the railroads,* in Belgium, 
with the savingrs banks and the municipal loan bank- 
State institutions yet legal personalities distinct from 



*Economi»te francals, Jan. 13, 1900. 

^Message of the Federal Council of March 26, 1897, chap, 
v. Organization des chemlna de ter d'Btat, pp. 141-164. 

**W. M. Ackworth: Government Railways in a Democratic 
•tate. (Economic Journal, Dec, 1892.) 
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the State,~in England, on the municipal field, with 
school boards, boards of health, etc.* 

By extending this system to all public services, it 
would be possible to suppress the manifold dis- 
advantages resulting from ministerial incompetence 
or instability and from the improper intervention of 
the State-power in the domain of production. But 
this reform alone would be radically insufficient: it 
would bring no remedy for the organic defects pre- 
sented by the State-administration in its present 
form. 

3. Th.e Decentralization of Social Enterprises. 

In the administrative like the political order, the 
characteristic of the present system is centralization 
pushed to the extreme. 

From top to bottom, in almost any administration, a 
system of management reigns looking much more to 
decision than to execution, paralyzing initiative and 
suppressing responsibility. In the Belgian State rail- 
ways, for example— and as much might be said for 
other countries— an engineer in charge of a shop can 
not modify in any way the processes or the system 
of operation in the service which is directly entrusted 
to him, without the authorization of his chief, who 
in his turn has to ask the authorization of the man- 
agement, which again, in most cases, has to ask the 
approval of the council of administration. 

In short, every initiative has to pierce three zones, 
in which it has much chance of meeting obstacles in 
routine, ignorance or hostility. If it starts from a 
man of much will power, it will overcome these 
obstacles, but as men of this type form the excep- 
tion, the initiative quickly finds itself rebuffed, and 
oftener than not, it endi=i by becomiufr null. 



•M. Vanthier: Le goiivernement local de TAngleterre, chaps. 
VII. et IX. (Paris, Rousseau, 1895.) 
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Ou tile other hand, this triple overlapping, which 
is required by the organization Itself— with the aim 
of bringing everything back to the center— results in 
the suppression of responsibility. Granted the habit- 
ual incompetence of the minister, it is the council 
of administration which represents the public, for 
the control of the economic management. But to 
whom shall the public turn, if the management has 
been bad? To the superintendents? Impossible, since 
these have decided nothing and can decide nothing, 
without the approval of the council. And as for the 
superintendents, the head of a department, the engi- 
neer of a shop, not one of them is tempted to exercise 
this control in the name of the public interest, since 
no measure has been takien without as a preliminary 
involving the responsibility of all. 

This system has pushed its roots so deep that the 
control in public administrations is adjusted not from 
the point of view of economics but of formality. The 
great question is to know whether the authorizations, 
following the hierarchical ladder, have been asked 
and obtained. The cost of production is not consid- 
ered. Never does the director of a shop, any more 
than a director of traffic or a director of administra- 
tion, make an account of operating expenses. The 
official reports of the minister of railways, for ex- 
ample, as well as the answers to the questions direct- 
ed by the houses of parliament, show this clearly. 
The few figures that are furnished, and that can be 
furnished, are the tabulated statistics submitted to 
the Comptroller of State for the balancing of the 
budget. 

For such a system should be substituted— and noth- 
ing would prevent doing It now; it would even be an 
excellent preparation and training for the federalist 
organization which will replace the present organiza- 
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tion— the system of decentralization, that is to say 
the system of autonomy and of responsibility. 

This system, moreover, the bourgeoisie l^nows per- 
fectly well how to apply, to the fullest extent, from 
the moment when its direct interests are involved. 
In every industrial corporations the manager is, from 
the technical and commercial point of view, distinctly 
independent of the board of directors. Representing 
the stockholders, this board concerns itself mainly 
with results, it does not interfere with decision and 
execution except in cases where the interest at stake 
is considerable, and where it is thought necessary to 
exercise a preliminary control. 

The more important a corporation is, the more com- 
plete is the decentralization: at Seraing^ur-Meuse, for 
example, at the Gockerill establishments, there is a 
manager of the coal mines, a manager of the smelters 
and rolling mills, a manager of the steel works, a 
manager of mechanical construction, a manager of 
the shipping department, and while their shops, their 
furnaces, their quarters are found in the same en- 
closures, while they are operating with the capital 
and for the profit of the same stockholders, each of 
them is completely independent of the others. The 
steel plates turned out by the manager of the fur- 
naces and rolling mills do not necessarily go into the 
shops of the manager of mechanical construction. If 
the former can sell dearer or the latter can buy 
cheaper by applying outside, the manager of the smelt- 
ers will export and his colleague will import into the 
factory. It is the same with the products of the coal 
mines or the steel works. 

An analogous system is found again in railroad 
companies. In the Northern Company (of France), 
for example, the locomotive service furnishes the traf- 
fic service with the appliances of traction, and bills 
to it the locomotive-hours which it furnishes. The 
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manager of the locomotive service is responsible to 
the company for the cost of maintenance of the loco- 
motives and the traffic manager for the cost of haul- 
ing the trains.* 

In the State railways, nothing of the kind exists, 
and the reason for this state of things is that, in 
the present organization of the State, everything pro- 
ceeds from the idea of the one omnipotent and om- 
niscient power. 

To complete, therefore, the advantages of autonomy 
in public service as regards the government, it would 
be necessary to give to each of these services a de- 
centralized organization, comprising sections clearly 
defined and autonomous as far as possible in every- 
thing that concerns their own action. Under these 
conditions the responsibility of each one, instead of 
being vague and diffuse would become effective and 
easy to establish; personal initiative would be en- 
couraged; the organization of State services would 
acquire the flexibility and the freedom of action which 
it absolutely requires, and while preserving the ad- 
vantages of socialization, we should borrow from 
the great corporations the superiority which they 
present as regards the organization of labor. 

4. Tlie State of tlie Future. 

The immediate reforms which can be and which 
ought to be realized to increase the advantages and 
reduce the disadvantages of the operation of public 
services are evidently only the key and the starting 
point to much more complete transformations in the 
present organization of the State. 

Peacefully, or through revolution, by a series of 
insensible modifications, or by more or less sudden 
eliminations, the authoritative functions of the State 



•This information appeared over the signature of "Lux," 
an editorial writer, In Le Peuple, a newspaper at Brussels, 
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will go on decreasing while its economic functions 
will tali^e on an importance ever greater and greater. 

The contrast between the governmental-Slate and 
the administrative-State is nothing else, in fact, than 
a reflection of the opposition which exists between 
the military structure and the industrial structure of 
societies. Now, every fact indicates that in the last 
analysis and in spite of inevitable reactions, tempo- 
rary and partial, the political conquests of the pro- 
letariat, the development of its international organ- 
ization, the absorption, more or less complete, more 
or less rapid of capitalist property by collective prop- 
erty, must result in eliminating the causes of war 
between men and likewise between nations, and con- 
sequently result in reducing progressively the im- 
portance of the governmental institutions founded on 
compulsion. 

But, at the same time there will be a correspond- 
ing increase in the importance of the administrative 
institutions, decentralized and autonomous, which 
will have for their object to organize the social com- 
monwealth and to operate in the common interest a 
collective domain always growing in extent. 

If we prolong these two tendencies into the future 
we shall reach a system founded on voluntary co- 
operation in which the governmental-State, following 
the expression of Engels, will have gone to join the 
spinning wheel and the bronze hatchet in the museum 
of antiquities, yielding its place to the administrative- 
State, which is nothing else than the sum of the 
functions and the organs which have for their ob- 
ject to assure the greatest production and the most 
just distribution of wealth. 

Such is the conception common to all the great the- 
orists of socialism from the anarchist Proudhon up 
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to his fraternal opponents of the Marxian school, 
from the disciples of St. Simon to those of Fourier.* 

All might on this point adopt the conclusions of 
Considerant, who explained the phalansterian doc- 
trine in his book entitled Destinee Sociale, as fol- 
lows: 

**States when thus transformed, regulating, in their 
different institutional orders, the movements of com- 
merce and finance, presiding over exterior industrial 
relations of the different centers of population, are 
nothing else than agencies appointed by associations 
more or less numerous, and entrusted with the confi- 
dence of those who have chosen them. There is no 
longer a power having under orders an army and a 
force of police; there is no more despotism nor 
usurpation possible— a thing which nations will al- 
ways have to fear as long as they are obliged to man- 
ufacture sabres. 



*See Proadhon. Dn principe federatif. Premiere partie. 
Obap. XI. (Paris, 1868) and Capacite politiqne des classes 
ouvrieres. Deazieme partie. Chap. XV. (Paris, 1806.) Engels, 
L'origine de la famine, de la proprlete privee et de TBtat. 
Chap. IX., in fine. (Paris, Carre, 1883.) Doctrine de Saint 
Simon. Exposition, 1828-1829, 7eme seance (Paris, 1890). 
Conslderant. Destinee sociale (Paris, 1834, 1838). 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FORMULAS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

Society has no beginning without communism. Its 
essence is communism and historic evolution is a 
generalization of communism.~Rodbertus. 

We have just shown that the organization of labor 
under a socialist system would differ far more from 
the organization of State monopolies than these differ 
from the private capitalist organization of enterprises. 
But it is important to insist still more on the pro^ 
foundr essential, pivotal change which would result 
from the socialization of the means of labor as well 
from the point of view of production as from that of 
distribution. 

What especially characterizes the capitalist system 
is, as we have already said, the production of mer- 
chandise, or exchange values, with a view to realizing 
profits. "In a system of private property," says Rod- 
bertus, "no work is ever done for social and funda- 
mental needs. Work is done for the market, for 
the demand, which interprets itself by the sums of 
money offered. Extreme suffering may exist; if the 
sufferers have no exchange values at their disposal 
nothing would be done for their relief. Social labor 
is exerted only for the profit of the proprietors." 
Suppose, on the contrary, that property became col- 
lective. It is then for the profit of the collective pro- 
prietors that social labor will be carried on. Instead 
of production being for the sake of profits, it will be 
for the satisfaction of needs; instead of manufactur- 
ing useless or superfluous things when thousands of 
workers are crying for hunger, a start will be made 
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with the most pressing need; care will be taken to 
feed, to house, to clothe and to instruct l)efore de- 
voting the surplus of social effort to more refined 
labors. In short, by an apparent return to primitive 
forms production for exchange will give way to the 
production of use values, but for the social community 
and no longer, as formerly, for the domestic com- 
munity. 

We can to a certain extent take account prac- 
tically of the bearing of this change, this revolution, 
by comparing, if small things may be compared with 
large ones, the organization of an impersonal, capital- 
istic corporation with that of a socialist co-operative 
society like the Vooruit, of Ghent, or the Maison du 
Peuple of Brussels. 

The corporation to all intents labors for the na- 
tional or international market; it produces exchange 
values with the sole end in view of realizing for the 
restricted collectivity of its stockholders the greatest 
possible profits. 

Generalizing this type of association with its stock- 
holders without labor and its laborers without stock: 
you have the capitalist social organization. 

The co-operative society, on the contrary— the ideal 
of which would be to employ all its members in the 
production of everything that they consume— labors 
especially for the associated families, and when it re- 
mains faithful to its principle seeks much less the 
realization of profits than the production of the great- 
est advantages for the co-operators. 

Generalize this type of association, and you will 
have a very Imperfect idea, very rudimentary too, of 
what would be, or rather might be, the socialist sys- 
tem. 

Of course. It would be altogether ridiculous to as- 
sume to find the miniature image of the future world 
in these little embryos not yet out of the capitalist 
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womb wbich marks them with its imprint and fur- 
nishes them with the means of existence. But we be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that the best way of conceiving in 
a tangible and concrete way the method of socialist 
production is to take for a starting point its actual 
realizations, however incomplete they may be, to 
eliminate in our thought all the capitalist survivals 
that they contain and to imagine on the model of our 
great Belgian societies, for example, a giant co-ope- 
rative society having for its associates all the citizens 
of a country, or of a region more or less vast, possess- 
ing as social property all the machinery of produc- 
tion, or at least the productive machinery of all the 
great industries, in which all the members, at once 
producers and consumers, would give their labor, in- 
tellectual or manual, would elect, directly or indirect- 
ly, their administrators, or their chiefs of depart- 
ments, and would produce all the utilities, all the 
use values, necessary for the satisfaction of their 
needs. 

What the distribution would be in a society of this 
kind is according to our adversaries and our critics 
the problem whose difficulties are manifested by the 
very contradiction of the formulas which are pro- 
posed. 

However great these difficulties may be, and we pro- 
pose to meet them squarely, it should, nevertheless, 
be observed that nothing prevents us from conceiving 
of a collective society from the double point of view 
of property and production in which we might limit 
ourselves to improving and perfecting gradually the 
methods of remuneration, of distribution, which ex- 
ist in the present society. 

In the same way that the socialist co-operative so- 
cieties employ wage workers, but assuring them mean- 
while a minimum wage, a share in the profits, a work 
day not exceeding eight hours— at least in Brussels— 
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a stable and permanent employment, a series of bene- 
fits in cases of sickness, old age, or incapacity for 
labor, jnst so in the g^reat co-operative which would 
make up a coUectivist society, it would not be in any 
way impossible to maintain in a certain measure the 
higher forms of the wage system. 

But let us hasten to add, this partial collectivism, 
this capitalist collectivism, as we might say— if these 
two words would not cry out at finding themselves 
together— this compact between socialism and indi- 
vidualism would be and could be nothing but a transi- 
tion toward complete collectivism. Consequently that 
does not relieve us from studying the formulas of 
distribution put forward by the different socialist 
schools. 

However numerous, moreover, these formulas may 
be, they can be reduced to two fundamental points 
of view: the need of satisfaction or the labor fur- 
nished—the right to existence or the right to the en- 
tire product of one's labor. 

Starting out with the conception of need, of use 
value, and taking their stand on the right to exist- 
ence the communists say: From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his needs. Taking 
their stand on the contrary upon the conception of 
labor— of exchange value— the coUectlvists in the nar- 
row sense of the word reply: To every laborer the 
entire product of his labor. 

At first sight, these two formulas are absolutely 
contradictory. We believer, however, that it is possi- 
ble and necessary to reconcile them and to complete 
each by the other. 

I. The Riglit to the Entire Product of 

One's Labor. 
The right to the entire product of one's labor finds 
its complete realization on Robinson Crusoe's island, 



\ 
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or possibly in a social state where, property being col- 
lective, the use of the common property remains in- 
dividual. That is the case, for example, in a rural 
commonalty where, if not every laborer, at least every 
economic unit, every household, receives its allotment, 
produces everything it consumes and consumes every- 
thing it produces. 

But starting from the point where, under any form 
whatever, production becomes social, where asso- 
ciated labor is substituted for individual labor, there 
can be no question of giving each laborer his product 
in kind, but only the value of that product, the equiv- 
alent of the labor power expended is in the common 
worli. . And there arises the problem of determining 
what is the value as a principle of distribution of this 
ruling formula, this leading motive of all socialist 
programmes: to each worker the product of his labor. 

As Anton Monger* has observed, the right to the 
entire product of one's labor has, in the socialist theo- 
ries, two quite distinct functions, one positive, the 
other negative. By virtue of the latter, the unearned 
incomes, a necessary consequence of the private ap- 
propriation of capital, are seen to be an injustice 
which must disappear. By virtue of the former, each 
worker ought to draw from the total product as much 
value as he has himself created by his labor. 

That it is not so under the capitalist system, re- 
sults, undeniably, from all the considerations that we 
have examined. 

- "As soon as land becomes private property," says 
Adam Smith, ''the landlord demands a share of al- 
most all the produce which the laborer can either raise 
or collect from it. His rent makes the first deduction 
from the produce of the labor which is employed upon 

*A. Menger: Le droit au produit integral du travail, p. 213^ 
314. French transl. (Paris, 1900.) 
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the land. * * * The produce of almost all other la* 
bor is liable to the like deduction of profit."* 

For it to be otherwise, the laborers would have to 
be proprietors of their means of production, and them- 
selves consume their product or receive its exact 
equivalent. 

To hope for the generalization of such a state of 
things on the basis of individual property, would be, 
as we have shown in our chapters on industrial con- 
centration, the most retrograde of Utopias. But on 
the other hand, is it possible that the formula of the 
right of the laborers to the entire product of their 
labor can find its realization in a socialist state, on 
the basis of collective property? And supposing it 
were possible, would this formula of distribution ac- 
cord with justice? Such are the two weighty ques- 
tions which it is our duty to examine. 

For every laborer to receive the entire product of 
his labor, in a system of socialized production, it would 
be necessary— and that is one of the chief objections 
that people think they make to collectivism— to be 
able to isolate this product, to determine the part that 
it represents in the total product of associated labor. 
Now, after the countless discussions called forth by 
this problem, we scarcely need to say that this deter- 
mination Is confronted by difficulties which seem 
insurmountable. Unless we limit ourselves to empiri- 
cal valuations or attribute the same value to all labor 
days, skilled and unskilled, how can we estimate the 
value produced by each of the individual forces of 
labor, cerebral or muscular, mechanical or executive, 
which unite in the extraction, ♦♦ the manufacture and 
the circulation of a product? 



•Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations. J. B. Thorold Kogers* 
edition, Vol. L, Book I., Chap. VIII., pp. 68 and 69. 

••The anthor uses the term extraction, for which no English 
equivalent In common use can be found, to designate any 
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To search for the portiou of an individual^g labor in 
a social product is, in the vast majority of cases, like 
trying to find a needle in a haystack. 

Moreover, admitting that there were a common 
measure to determine the value of all individual la- 
bors, still it would not be just to divide among the 
direct producers the entire product of the associated 
labor. That would be to deny the right of the indirect 
producers, of all those whose intangible co-operation 
brings an indispensable help to the common work, it 
would be likewise to deny the right of existence of the 
weak, of the incapable, of all who are bom to suffer; 
finally, and above all, It would be attributing to the 
individuals who compose society the results obtained 
by society itself. 

"Individual labor," Rodbertus well says, "is In great 
part fruitful only through co-operation. Why should 
it return to the individual that which he has not cre- 
ated? The collectivity whose united effort alone 
makes the results useful has its right to a part of the 
social product which will not be divided."* 

From the moment, then, when social production is 
substituted for individual production, the formula of 
the right to the product of one's labor can no longer 
be taken in its Individualist sense. It signifies merely 
that the laborers taken together ought to enjoy the 
entire fruits of social labor without the possibility 
of any deduction being made by any one having indi- 
vidual control of the means of production. 

But that does not as yet show what share ought 
to come to each laborer in the wealth produced by 
the community of which he is a part; and it is here 



process by which pprtions of the earth are converted Into 
yalaable materials for manufacture, as for example, the cul- 
tivation of wheat or the mining of iron.— Transiator. 

^Rodbertus: Das Kapital, fi. 86. quoted by Andler: Les 
orlglnes du sodallsme d'Etat en AUemaffne, p. 385. (Paris, 
AletLU, 1897.) 
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that our adveraaries— outlining the antithesis between 
the right to existence and the right to the product of 
labor— think they have found the stone of stumbling 
for coUectiyist socialism. 

Collectivism, it is said, has no formula of distribu- 
tion. Economists like Leroy-Beaulieu are on this point 
in accord with the communist-anarchists like Kropot- 
kin, who oppose to the collectivist formula the com- 
munist principle: "From each according to his abili- 
ties; to each according to his needs." 

2. The Riglit to Existence. 

In his book, "The Conquest of Bread," Kropotkin, 
developing the formula of the right to existence, or 
rather, of the right to comfort, declares that the only 
principle of division which can be adopted in a com- 
munist society is the principle already adopted by 
the agrarian communities in Europe. 

If the commune possesses a forest, for example, as 
long as fire wood is not scarce, each one has a right 
to take as much as he wishes without any other con- 
trol than the public opinion of his neighbors. 

It is the same with the communal pasture lands. 
As long as there is enough for the commune, no one 
controls what the cows of each household eat, nor 
the number of the cows in the pasture. No recourse 
is had to a division, or to apportioning except when 
the pasturage Is insufficient. 

And if you go into the countries of eastern Europe 
where large trees are found in plenty and where 
land is not lacking you see the peasants cutting down 
the trees in the forest according to their needs, culti- 
vating as much ground as they need without thinking 
of apportioning the large trees nor of dividing the 
land into allotments. Nevertheless, the large trees 
will be apportioned and the land divided according 
to the needs of each household from the moment that 
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either becomes scarce as is already the case in Rus- 
sia. In a word, tliey take what they like of things 
that are produced in abundance; they proportion the 
things which have to be measured and shared. 

Out of the 350,000,000 people who inhabit Europe 
200.000,000 are still following these practices which 
are most deeply rooted in human nature.* 

Let us observe, however, that these primitive meth- 
ods of distribution are related most frequently to nat- 
ural wealth, the production of which requires no labor. 
From the moment, on the contrary, when the element 
of labor comes in, when the necessity of a productive 
effort makes itself felt, the application of the com- 
munist principle generally meets with formidable re- 
sistance. Besides it is justifiable to ask how intense 
the altruistic sentiments of the laborers would have 
to be that their productive energy might not be weak- 
ened by the absence of any direct and personal inter- 
est in the increase of production. 

Accordingly while we recognize with Kropotkin the 
communist tendencies which are shown even now in 
modern society— tendencies which would receive a 
much more considerable impulse under a socialist 
system— it seems to us as impossible to admit that in 
the distribution of the social product account can be 
taken only of the needs of each individual to the 
exclusion of his work as it was impossible to admit 
that account be taken only of his work to the exclusion 
of his needs. 

At bottom the two formulas— to each according to 
his work and to each according to his needs— repre- 
sent the point of departure and the terminal point 
of an evolution which draws from the present system 
the most imperfect forms of collectivism to end 

^Kropotkine: La conquete du pain, pp. 78 et 79. (Paris, 
Stock, 1892.) 
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finally in the freest and most complete forms of com- 
munism. 

On this point, moreover, we eigree with some and 
not the least prominent among the communist-anarch- 
ists themselves. *'When nations/' says Edward Car- 
penter, "have learned the lesson of commercialism 
and of competition as thoroughly as those of to-day 
have learned the lesson of each for himself, they must 
have time to forget it. The sense of the common 
life so long stifled and repressed will grow and will 
enlarge anew but slowly. It must be admitted, then, 
that in order to give new ideas and new habits of 
life the time to develop we shall have to pass through 
the intermediate stage of socialism. Such formulas 
as the 'nationalization of the land and all of the in- 
struments of production,' although vague and really 
impossible to apply accurately, will serve as centers 
from which to develop this sentiment. Their partial 
application will accustom men to the effort of com- 
mon labor and the idea of common work."* 

Thus the apparent contradiction of the principles 
put forward by the various socialist schools tends to 
disappear when we admit that they correspond to 
different stages of social evolution. 

We all have communism for our ideal and our ulti- 
mate aim, and even from the present moment, in an 
increasing number of public services, we find partial 
applications of it: that is the case, for example, with 
expenditures for free education, with the feeding of 
school children in schools managed by socialist munic- 
ipalities, and with the recognized guarantees of exist- 
ence, at least in certain cases, for the sicl^, the aged, 
and the infirm. 

Perhaps the time will come when the progress of 
morality and of social unity, the abundance of pro- 

*E. Carpenter: Btapes yers la llberte. (Humanite nouyelle, 
Jan., 1896.) 
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duction, the disadvantages and the difficulties of any 
other mode of distribution of wealth will result in 
generalizing the application of the communist prin- 
ciple. But, in the present state of things, we must 
needs reclson with egoism, with narrow personal in- 
terest, to the extent necessary to assure the maximum 
productivity of social labor. 

3. Sununary and Conclusion. 

To sum up then, it is impossible to formulate a 
principle of distribution which shall be universally 
applicable to all stages of social evolution. The su- 
periority, always relative and transitory, of such and 
such a formula depends, in the last analysis, on the 
faculty which it possesses of assuring better than 
any other— at a given moment— the greatest expansion 
of productive forces, the greatest activity of produc- 
tion as a whole. 

Let us observe, moreover, that in a socialist state 
these questions of "dividing" would not have the es- 
sential importance that they possess to-day and which, 
for this reason, the bourgeois communists continue to 
attribute to them when they transport themselves in 
imagination to a different social state. 

At present, as a matter of fact, the entire surplus 
value is shared among the holders of private capital. 
It is subsequent to the process of sharing that a part 
of this surplus value— that which is not consumed un- 
productively— serves to develop the means of produc- 
tion, to reward the indirect producers or else to de- 
fray public expenses. 

In a socialist system, on the contrary, there would 
be no question of sharing except for a fraction rela- 
tively small of the surplus value produced by social 
labor. Before any distribution of this surplus value 
among individuals the community would deduct the 
resources necessary for the further development of 
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production, for the wages of the laborers who might 
not participate directly In material production, and 
in support of the public services placed gratuitously at 
the disposal of all the citizens. 

Now in a social state where the Influence of coui- 
munist principles would go on ever Increasing, these 
deductions made in the interest of all would limit 
more and more the field of individual distribution. 

Let us imagine, for example, a society which should 
itself regulate by acts of collective decision the devel- 
opment of Its means of production which should con- 
cede to all the laborers as well as to those incapaci- 
tated for labor, an equal right to the satisfaction of 
their essential needs, which should organize into free 
public services, the instruction and support of chil- 
dren, housing, lighting and heating, the distribution of 
drinking water, the transportation of letters, of trav- 
elers, of products. In a word all the functions of social 
life which correspond to general needs approximately 
the same for all Individuals. Is It not evident that in 
a society of this kind, all Impregnated with commun- 
ism, the problem of individual distribution, according 
to the quantity or the quality of the work furnished, 
would no longer have more than a secondary Import- 
ance? 

This Is already, to a certain extent— we return to 
the subject again to make our thought more con- 
crete—the mode of distribution In force In the socialist 
co-operative societies. 

In the Maison du Peuple at Brussels, for example, 
before proceeding to a division of the profits, the rules 
guarantee to the laborers employed a normal wage, 
to the groups of the Parti Ouvrler rent, heat and 
light; to the sick members their daily bread and relief 
in the way of medicine and medical attendance, to 
the sections of art, instruction, education and propa- 
ganda sums proportionate to the resources which the 
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co-operators have at their disposal; and it lA only 
after having made these deductions, and after having 
determined the sums that must be Isept in reserve for 
the renewal and the development of the social ma- 
chinery, that the remainder is distributed among the 
co-operators. 

In the same way in the socialist state, it is after 
naving satisfied all the primary necessities, after hav- 
ing assured the right of existence to all members of 
the community, that the excess of the products, or 
rather of the values produced, could be made the 
object of a differential distribution. 

To the extent that it would be socially useful from 
the point of view of production to assign special ad- 
vantages to certain laborers, or to certain classes of 
laborers, in order to stimulate their energy and their 
labor power, nothing would prevent a collective so- 
ciety from maintaining-— allowing for changing cir- 
cumstances—the gradation of salaries which exists to- 
day in the public services. 

Collectivism does not necessarily imply equality of 
remuneration. 

And this permits us to answer that time honored ob- 
jection that in a coUectivist society all would wish to 
work at the most agreeable and the easiest occupa- 
tions. It would then be necessary, they say, to em- 
ploy constraint to obtain a just distribution of the 
working forces: scavenger work would be compulsory 
as military service is now. 

Let us remark in the first place, that from the day 
when it should be so, the necessary inventions would 
very quickly be developed to reduce the "repugnant 
tasks*' to a very small affair. But, to meet the objec- 
tion in all its force, with the usual bearing that is 
given to it, is it not plain that in this regard the 
collective regime would have at its disposal the same 
means of action as the capitalist regime? 
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What happens to-day when there are tou many 
workers in one branch of industry? Wages go down. 
They go up, on the contrary, when there are too few. 
The same sanction would exist under a collectlvist 
regime: after the necessary deductions were made 
and the minimum wages paid, the share of each one in 
the surplus to be divided for each branch of produc- 
tion would be smaller In proportion as the participants 
were more numerous. CJonsequently the over-crowded 
occupations would be, relatively, ill paid; the deserted 
occupations, the unpleasant and dangerous tasli^s, 
would receive a more considerable reward. There 
would be only one difference, and quite in favor of 
collectivism, namely, that to-day, by reason of the 
defects in professional instruction, the passage from 
one branch of industry to another generally presents 
extreme difficulties, which in a socialist state could in 
great measure be avoided. 

Ought we to attempt going farther in the examina- 
tion of the problems raised by the organization of 
labor on a coUectivist plan; to inquire, for example, 
how and to what extent the groups of worlters 
would share in the conduct of undertakings and in 
the selection of the directors? To do this would be 
failing to see that such solutions must necessarily 
vary according to the times, the places, the industries, 
and the degree of intellectual and moral development 
of the producers. 

Just as it is important to be precise and practical 
when it comes to measures that must be taken from 
one day to the next, even so it would be, to our mind, 
rash and chimerical to wish to outline in advance the 
detailed plan of an organization of which only the 
main lines appear on the social horizon. 

Moreover, if there are some whose minds delight 
in hypotheses of this sort, we refer them to the nu- 
merous pictures of the system of the future which 
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have seen the light in the last ten or fifteen years. 
They will have all the choice they could ask between 
the scientific precision of Schaeffle, the rather other- 
worldly ingenuity of Bellamy, the delightfully po- 
etic imagination of William Morris,* and when they 
have gone the rounds of the contemporary Utopias, 
the very diversity of these ideal conceptions will show 
them their essentially subjective character. 

Far be it from us, moreover, to overlook the real 
value of these literary productions; they make pleas- 
antly concrete the abstractness of our systems; they 
answer the thousand objections as to detail which 
rush to the lips of those who hate new ideas; they 
accustom our thoughts to move freely, outside the 
historic categories of the bourgeois world; but, when 
they have helped us make our dreams more definite, 
it is important for us to renew our contact with real- 
ity, to measure the obstacles which separate us from 
the promised land, and to seek by what means it may 
be reached by the nations now on the march toward 
a better future. 



*See Schaeffle'B ''Quinteasence of Socialism," Beilamy't 
^'Looking Backward" and Morris's "News from Nowbere." 



CHAPTER V. 

THB MBANS OF REALIZATION. 

Flectere si nequeo superos Acberonta movebo. 
(If the divinities can not be moved I will turn to tbe 
demons).— Virgil. 

In all tbe branches of production and exchange 
where capitalist concentration has done its work, de- 
stroying or subjecting personal property, the expro- 
priation of the expropriators forces itself upon us as 
the one really efficacious means of re-establishing on 
a broader foundation the union of property and labor. 
But if all the socialists are in accord on this point, 
the same accord is far from existing as to the means 
to employ in reaching this result. 

We may group into three categories the plans of 
socialization proposed by different schools, according 
to their aiming at the expropriation of the means of 
production without indemnity, with complete indem- 
nity, or with a limited indemnity. 

1. Expropriation WithLOUt Indemnity. 

Those who advocate the confiscation pure and sim- 
ple of capitalist property can invoke historic prece- 
dents, of which the most conspicuous, of course. Is 
the suppression without indemnity of the feudal rights 
in 1789. 

In his book on Socialism and the French Revolu- 
tion, Andre Lichtenberger has clearly shown that the 
arguments which tend to justify the expropriation by 
the bourgeois apply, through identity of motives, to 
the expropriation of the bourgeois, and that conse- 
quently, whoever exults over the annihilation of the 
privileges of 1789, is perhaps rather ill grounded In 
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protesting for the sacred character of the privileges 
of 1900. 

"Much less threatened, no doubt, than the feudal 
privileges in 1789," says Lichtenberger, "capital has 
this in common with them, at the present moment, that 
it represents legitimate property only in the eyes of a 
certain fraction of the nation, and that it might be, 
as the feudal rights were, seriously put in question, 
whenever that hostile portion of the nation, coming 
into power, might make for itself a definition of prop- 
erty in which capital should not be included. Indeed, 
it need not be said that, theoretically, such a measure 
would be much more menacing to property than was 
that of 1789. From the moment that prescription 
ceases to cover property, we may imagine well 
enough with reference to capital a policy quite analo- 
gous to that which was followed in dealing with the 
feudal rights. A distinction was drawn, among the 
feudal rights, between those which proceeded from 
mortmain and ought to be suppressed, and those which 
were derived from property and ought to be redeem- 
able. A distinction would thus be made in capital 
between what is due to the accumulation of the 
product of labor and that on the contrary which is 
due to the labor of money alone: this last being re- 
garded illegitimate and suppressed, and the first alone 
being preserved or replaced by consumable goods. 
And why, just as every sort of feudal privilege was 
finally abolished without indemnity, by reason of the 
hostility of the aristocrats to the new regime and 
of the exigencies of the public safety, why likewise 
should not every kind of capital, not paid for in 
consumable goods, have the same future, for reasons 
quite analogous?" 



•Lichtenberger: Le socialisroe et la Kevolutlon fran-ealse, 
pp. 234 et seq. (Paris, Alcan, 1899.) 
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No one could say, in fact whether the resistance of 
the possessing class will not some time have the 
same consequences as at the end of the last cen 
tury; whether the long considered project of pacific 
and gradual expropriation will not suffer the same 
fate as the similar projects elaborated on the eve 
of the French Revolution by Turgot, CJondorcet and 
their fellows. Only, if the confiscation of capitalist 
property, its expropriation without indemnity, be con- 
ceivable—leaving apart the question whether it would 
be legitimate— we must necessarily take for granted 
a simultaneous suppression of all titles to income, 
whether resting on land or capitaL 

As Kropotkin shows conclusively, there are in civ- 
ilized societies connections established which it is Im- 
possible to modify materially if they are touched only 
In part ''Let us suppose indeed," he says, "that in 
certain regions a limited expropriation is made, that it 
is confined, for example, to the expropriation of the 
great landed proprietors without touching the facto- 
ries, as Henry George demanded; that in such and 
such a city the houses be taken over without making 
common property of the merchandise, or that in such 
and such an industrial district the factories be taken 
over without touching the great landed properties. 
The result will be in every case the same. An im- 
mense upheaval of the economic life without the 
means of reorganizing that economic life on new 
foundations. A check to industry and exchange with- 
out a return to principles of Justice, a state of things 
from which society could not possibly reconstitute an 
harmonious whole.'' 

The reasoning— which we find in Deslinieres (Es- 
quisse du regime collectiviste)— seems irrefutable:— 
expropriation without indemnity will be complete or it 
will not be undertaken. 

But, on the other hand, evidently, if this expropria- 
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tion is not to meet with insurmountable difflculties, 
it must needs be that capitalistic concentration should 
have arrived at its completion; that personal property 
should exist only in memory; that the immense major- 
ity of the citizens shall be composed of proletarians 
who have "nothing to lose but their chains." But, 
even on this supposition, the realization of which 
seems at least distant, there is no doubt that of all 
forms of social liquidation expropriation without in- 
demnity, with the resistance, the troubles, the bloody 
disturbances which it would not fail to produce, 
would be in the end the most costly. 

We do not at all consider," wrote Engels In 1894, 

the indemnification of the proprietors as an impossi- 
bility, whatever may be the circumstances. How 
many times has not Karl Marx expressed to me the 
opinion that if we could buy up the whole crowd it 
would really be the cheapest way of relieving our- 
selves of them." 

Let us then examine whether this purchase would 
be possible, granting the capitalists what the Belgian 
constitution calls "a just and reasonable indemnity." 

2. Expropriation TAritb. Indemnity 

This is the process that the present governments 
practice when they buy up, for example, a railroad 
concession. 

The State borrows the necessary sums to effect the 
purchase and the expropriated capitalists receive, at 
the very least, the equivalent of what they give up. 
Oftener than not, the indemnity which is paid to them 
greatly exceeds the value of the property which enters 
into the public domain. But supposing it does not, 
that the purchase is effected under normal conditions, 
who does not see that such an expropriation does not 
In any way solve the problem of the elimination of un- 
earned incomes? 
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We suppress, it is true, the dividends of the stock- 
holders, but we give them government bonds In ex- 
change. We extend the collective domain but we 
increase proportionately the public debt That is why 
Finet says in an interesting pamphlet: *'Those who 
borrow to create a national patrimony act counter to 
the interest of the collectivity and for the advantage 
of the capitalists, as long as the latter receive their 
interest. They are buying from them property for 
more than it cost, and they are making investments 
for the State which, as a general things, do not bring 
to it more than enough to cover the interest." 

There is no doubt some exaggeration in these criti- 
cisms. In spite of the exorbitant price of certain 
purchases, the unification of the Belgian railroads— 
independently of the advantages offered to the public 
and the employees— was not, financially speaking, a 
disadvantageous transaction.* But it remains no less 
true that the resumption of the means of production - 
when once it involves the increase of the public debt 
—does not in any way put an end to the existence of 
a parasitic class which has the privilege of living 
without labor, thanks to the exploitation of the lal>or 
of others. And under these conditions we can con- 
ceive only of the suppression of this parasitic class 
by bankruptcy or a sinking fund. One of two things, 
either the State would refuse or would ilnd Itself 
unable to fulfill its engagements,— which brings us 
back by an indirect way to the hypothesis of expro- 



•The purchases were effected either by friendly agreement 
or by Tirtue of a purchase clause inserted In the original 
grants. Expropriation for the sake of public utility, whicu 
Is based on Article 545 of the Civil Code and Article 11 or 
the Belgian Constitution has in view auT kind of property, 
but has not been put in practice except In tlie case of fixed 
property. As to the necessity of a general law on expro- 

f>riation for the sake of public utility, see Falder. **De rex- 
enslon en toutes matleres du droit a*expropriation.*' (Liege, 
Desoer, 1897.) 
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priation without indemnity, or else it would proceed to 
the gradual extinction of the public debt. 

But, for a sinking fund resources are necessary, and 
those resources must necessarily be demanded either 
from labor or from accumulated fortunes. And this 
brings us to seek by what means the collectivity 
might indemnify the living capitalists while expro- 
priating without indemnity the dead capitalists. 

3. Expropriation "witb. Partial Indemnity. 

Among the modes of expropriation which belong un- 
der this formula there are some which assume— just 
as does expropriation without indemnity—a sudden 
and complete transition from the capitalist regime to 
the coUectivist regime; there are others, on the con- 
trary, which are perfectly consistent with a gradual 
and even limited transformation. 

Schaeffle in ''The Quintessence of Socialism** char- 
acterises as follows the systems of the first group: 
''The bourgeois may have a right over what he has 
acquired under the present system of production, and 
we will purchase from him his private capital, as he 
purchased the feudal right. But he has no right to 
claim for all the future the prevention of a better 
form of production. A new form of production may, 
at any time, be proclaimed by the people as a new 
state of justice. Thenceforth the capitalist will no 
longer be able to carry on his great industry alone: he 
will learn to think himself fortunate if society pays 
him and his children for his private capital in annui- 
ties consisting of means of enjoyment, which shall 
last until every one has adapted himself to the new 
conditions. Our capitalist will bow before the new 
right, proclaimed by a majority of the people, as the 
nobility had to bow before the right proclaimed by 
the bourgeoisie, and content itself with the purchase 
price of its claims for feudal service.' 



» 
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If recourse were had to such a process of expropria- 
tion, a family which possessed, for example, means of 
production to the value of $20,000,000, ought to regard 
itself as sufficiently Indemnified, if in the course of 
thirty, forty or fifty years it received in annuities the 
calculated value of $20,000,000 In the form of means 
of consumption, of luxury, or of pleasure. 

But, again, we suppose the simultaneous suppression 
of all forms of private capital. It would certainly bo 
inadmissible that certain proprietors receive no more 
than a temporary annuity while others should continue 
to draw a perpetual income. Consequently, the for- 
mula of limited indemnity becomes inapplicable the 
moment that we deal with a gradual passage— follow- 
ing the line of least resistance— from capitalistic ap- 
propriation to collective appropriation. This process 
of socialization cannot be accomplished normally ex- 
cept by applying the same rules to every one, with- 
out creating different categories for the different cate- 
gories of capitalists. 

"The new social organization, the essence of which 
is that it is based on justice, ought to be accomplished 
without causing a single act of injustice." (Colins.) 
This may be arrived at by adopting a system which, 
according to the expression of Bazard, "consists in 
transferring to the State, which will have become 
an association of workers, the right of inheritance 
which to-day is limited to the domestic family."* 

Among the countless systems which are intended to 
limit the right of inheritance, legal or testamentary, 
it will suflJce to cite by way of example the methods 
proposed by Colins in his "Theorie generale de Torgan- 
isation de la propriete:"** 

"1. Inheritance Without Testament. 



•La Science soclale, t, V., pp. 320 et seq. 
••Doctrine de Saint Simon. Exposition 1828-1829. Septem- 
bre seance, p. 187. (Paris, 1880.) 
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^The only inheritance without testament which is 
necessary to the incitement to labor is direct inherit- 
ance. Any other is needless for this incitement, so 
long as the privilege of testament exists. 

*'It is therefore proposed to annul by law all collat- 
eral inheritance and malce collective property of every 
estate left without direct heirs and without testa- 
ment. 

*2. Inheritance by Testament. 

'Inheritance by testament is necessary to the In- 
citement to labor, as the primary social motive. 

"In truth, this inheritance tends continually to di- 
minish the collective wealth and increase individual 
wealth, and, consequently, to lead to the pauperism of 
the masses. 

"But society, which alone protects the organization 
of property and the organization of the family, may 
place on this sort of heredity a tax as heavy as pos- 
sible, provided it does not put an end to the incite- 
ment to labor. 

"We do not carry this tax above 25 per cent. 

"It is evident that whoever shall inherit by testa- 
ment the sum of 100,000 francs will not think he is 
experiencing unfair treatment by receiving only 75,000 
francs when he Icnows that he himself has his share in 
all possible successions made by testament. 

"It is therefore proposed to establish by law a tax 
of 25 per cent upon all successions by testament." 

It goes without saying that the rate of this tax, the 
possibility of its immediate application, and in short, 
the radicalism of the reform in succession laws, 
would depend in large measure on the parallel progress 
of legislation in neighboring countries and a number 
of other circumstances, too many to enumerate here. 
But, however that may be, it can not be denied that 
the limitation, more or less strict, of the right of in- 
heritance seems one of the most effective methods to 
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secure for the State, or more accurately, for the col- 
lectivity, the resources needed to bring about the 
gradual socialization of the means of production. 

It remains to inquire how these resources might be 
roost usefully employed to that effect. 

We find ourselves here in the presence of three prin- 
cipal systems, to which all others, in the last analysis, 
may be reduced: 

1. Establishment of societies for production au- 
thorized by the State. 

2. Entrance of the State into enterprises existing 
or in process of establishment. 

3. Complete socialization of certain industries by 
the payment of a purchase indemnity. 

A. Societies for Production. 

This is the system which Menger calls "Societary 
Socialism,'* and which has become associated with the 
names of Louis Blanc and Ferdinand Lassalle. 

When Lassalle asked of the State a hundred millioD 
thalers to equip wor^ingmen's associations for pro- 
duction all over Germany, he was really taking up 
the projects of reform elaborated by Louis Blanc dui> 
ing the revolution of 1848. 

In bis book on the ''Organization of Labor," and in 
Volume IV of his "Questions of To-day and To-mor- 
row,'* Louis Blanc, taking up an idea of the disciples 
of Fourier, proposes to organize a Ministry of Prog- 
ress, which shall have for its principal work to bring 
about, by gradual reforms, the disappearance of the 
proletariat. This ministry should have under its con- 
trol the railroads and the mines, the banks of issue, 
the insurance companies, and should establish stores 
for retail trade and depots for wholesale trade, with 
the right for the latter to pay over, in return for mer- 
(fhandise deposited, a sort of merchandise-money. The 
profit which the State would draw from all these en- 
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terprises would serve at first to pay for the capital 
aud the interest on the sums required by these ope- 
rations; the surplus would provide for the ''working- 
men's budget." This budget would serve to establish 
workingmen's associations, agricultural and indus- 
trial, extending to them the credit of the State for 
the purchase of the means of production. 

''This establishment/' says Louis Blanc, "requiring 
an outlay of considerable funds, the number of the 
original factories would be rigorously limited, but by 
virtue of their very organization, they would be en- 
dowed with an immense expansive force. 

"The government being considered as the sole 
founder of the social factories, it will be its part to 
revise the statutes. This revision, deliberated over 
and voted by the nation's representatives, will have 
the form and the force of law. 

To work in the social factories— to the extent per- 
mitted by the capital first brought together for the 
purchase of the instruments of labor, all the workers 
would be called who offered guarantees of moral- 
ity. 

"As the false and anti-social education given to the 
present generation does not permit us to seek else- 
where than in an increased reward any motive of 
emulation and encouragement, the difference of wages 
would be graduated on the gradation of functions, 
until a new education changes ideas and habits as to 
this point. It goes without saying that the wage 
would in all cases be amply sufilclent for the needs 
of the laborer."* 

In the thought of their promoter, these social facto- 
ries were to present, from the point of view of the 
productivity of labor, such a superiority over the 
capitalist factories, that the latter would be inevitably 



^Louls Blanc. Organization da trayall, pp. 117 et aeq. 
(Bruzelles, 1852.) 
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doomed to disappear, or to be transformed into social 
factories. 

''Instead of being, as every big capitalist is to-day, 
the master and the tyrant of the market, the govern- 
ment would be its regulator. It would employ the 
arm of competition not for the violent overthrow of 
private industry— something it would strive above all 
to avoid— but for bringing it insensibly into combina- 
tion. Very soon, in fact, in every sphere of industry 
where a social factory should have been established, 
we should see people flocking to that factory on ac- 
count of the advantages which it would present to 
those in corporations, both laborers and capitalists. 
At the end of a certain time, we should see repro- 
duced, without usurpation, without injustice, without 
irreparable disasters, and to the profit of the principle 
of association, the phenomenon which to-day is pro- 
duced so deplorably and by force of tyranny, to the 
profit of individual egoism. A very rich manufactur- 
er may to-day, by striking a heavy blow at his rivals, 
leave them dead on the field and monopolize a whole 
branch of mdustry. In our system, the State would 
little by little become master of industry, and in place 
of monopoly we should have obtained as the result 
of success, the downfall of competition— association." 

Many things would have to be revised in this pro- 
ject for organization of labor, which substitutes. In 
fine, collective monopoly for capitalist privilege, and 
which leads to the suppression of competition within 
the various branches of production, but only to ac- 
centuate it in the relations of each branch of industry 
to the others. But, apart from these considerations 
of principle, it would be a strange illusion to suppose 
that in the present state of development of capitalism, 
any co-operative societies of production, even aided 
financially by the State would be in a position to com- 
pete successfully and to reduce to their mercy the 
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great enterprises which occupy and dominate the 
marl^et. 

It is scarcely anywhere but in the branches of pro- 
duction whose capitalistic development is still feeble 
—most of the farming industries, for example— that 
the system of productive associations might, in our 
opinion, serve as a bridge to a state of complete social- 
ization. 

B. The "System of Penetration.** 
Instead of creating new enterprises, whose compe- 
tition should cause the disappearance of capitalistic 
enterprises, modem socialism designs rather to social- 
ize the existing enterprises, whether by expropriating 
them or by introducing into them the participation of 
the State. To this last system belongs the plan of 
"free socialization" communicated to the Belgian Sen- 
ate by E. Solvay, Dec. 27. 1899. 

Solvay, being anxious to provide resources for the 
State without talking them from labor, and meanwhile 
to carry socialization as far as possible without strik- 
ing at liberty or individual initiative, advocates a 
series of measures which he sums up as follows: 

"It would be necessary at first to proceed to the 
revision of the laws regulating corporations, in order 
to prevent in future the too easy launching of any 
sort of enterprises to the almost exclusive profit of 
the promoter and the injury of the stocli- 
holders. We might, for example, impose 
upon the founders of an enterprise the obligation to 
remain interested in it five or ten years; the investors 
ought not to be paid except from the profits In excess 
of a certain rate of Interest, etc. The measures to 
be taken in this regard should evidently be exam- 
ined with care, but in any case, the revision of the 
legislation now in force is Imperative, even to the 
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exclusion of the more general end that I have indi- 
cated. 

' *'The number of the unsuccessful industrial and 
commercial enterprises would thus be found to be con- 
siderably reduced, and as, otherwise, the prosperity 
of such countries as Belgium, Germany, England, ex- 
amined by periods, goes on increasing, any one who 
bad enough financial strength to Interest himself at 
once, even with his eyes shut, in all the enterprises 
which are created would be sure to make money by 
virtue of the law of averages, which is successfully 
applied by insurance companies of all kinds. 

"The State, in my thought, would become, by virtue 
of a law, this general participant in all the enterprises 
created in the country. It would be authorized to 
say to the public: Bring in as much money as you 
wish, at a rate more or less equivalent to that of the 
national loans; I accept it in order to invest it, like 
an almost passive stockholder, in all the enterprises 
which are created or enlarged. This investment would 
of course be made under fixed rules to be deter- 
mined. 

"Under these conditions, the State could not have 
in this case more than an insignificant responsibility, 
and extremely limited expenses of administration, and 
it would profit by nearly the whole difference between 
the interest going to those lending money and the 
average dividend drawn by it on the sum total of 
the enterprises in which it would be interested. The 
more money was brought to it, the more it would 
increase its holdings. Private initiative in creating 
enterprises would remain intact, would not even be 
touched, and yet the State, in so far as circumstances 
permitted, would be socializing the enterprises more 
and more. And we may go so far as to conceive a 
theoretical social state resulting from all enterprises 
being finally socialized by the continued application 
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of this principle of liberty. Private initiative would 
never have ceased for a moment to be fully respected 
yet it would no longer be exercised at this last stage, 
except with the single end of obtaining for those who 
are active a superior reward for their labor, an in- 
dustrial or commercial salary instead of a simple offi- 
cial salary. 

"It seems to me that there may be in that a valuable 
principle. It comes to my mind as a solution that i 
have long sought for the problem of the progress and 
the limitation of progress of the social democracy, 
and at the same time of the socialization of enter- 
prises; progress, limitation and socialization which 
would be, in fact and tacitly, determined for the State 
by the nation itself without departing from the regime 
of complete liberty." 

To sum up then, the State would borrow, at the 
ordinary rate of its loans, all the money that people 
wished to entrust to it, and would Invest this money, 
conforming to certain rules of procedure, in all en- 
terprises of a character worth considering. 

The thing that seems to us new and really original 
in the project put forward by Solvay is not the 
mere idea of socializing enterprises by introducing 
State participation into enterprises directed by private 
persons. We may, indeed, cite many examples of this 
participation, from the Prussian State, already a 
stockholder in the Bank of Prussia, to the Belgian 
State, which is a stockholder, along with a great 
number of private persons, in the Suburban Railway 
Company. But to our mind, the real originality of 
the system consists in its generalization, in the use 
that it makes of this undeniable fact, that if the 
individual capitalists do run risks of loss, the sum 
total of capitalist production necessarily realizes prof- 
its, and profits which go on always increasing. 

If then there existed a physical or moral person 
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strong enough financially to interest himself in all 
the enterprises which are established, he would, by 
the law of averages, be mathematically certain to 
malne money. 

Now, the State may play this part, by making 
itself everybody's banker, the intermediary between 
those who have money to invest and those who have 
a worthy enterprise to establish. And under these 
conditions, it would profit by almost the whole differ- 
ence between the interest going to the lenders of 
money and the average dividend drawn by it in the 
sum total of the enterprises in which it might be 
interested. 

Let us observe, however, that this difference would 
be little or nothing when the State entered into old 
enterprises, into corporations established some time 
before and arrived, so to speak, at the stationary stage, 
for it would have to buy the shares, not at their nomi- 
nal value, but at their value on the stock exchange; 
and this value would have no great chance of in- 
crease in the future. Consequently, the participation 
of the State in the affairs of an old established corpo- 
ration could have no other reason than to prepare or 
to facilitate the complete expropriation of the latter— 
an expropriation which might be thought advantage- 
ous for other reasons. "i* 



*Some years ago the Swiss Government had recourse to this 
process, under the following conditions: **Until the end of 
1898 there could be no question of the purchase (of the 
Swiss railways) in the way of condemnation of their grants. 
The Federal Council accordingly tried another way, which 
is called the system of penetration, because it consisted In 
the 'penetration* of the Confederation into the companies by 
purchasing, by mutual consent, from their proprietors, largo 
blocks of istock, which permitted It at first to exercise a 
preponderant influence In the general meetings of these com- 
panies, and perhaps later to bring them to consent to pur- 
chase by friendly agreement. (Le rachat des chemins de 
feir en Snlsse, Circnlalre dn Mnsee Social, No. 18, 25 Mai, 
1896.) 

It if with thli end that the Federal Council acquired 
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But on the other hand, when new enterprises are 
in question, the **system of penetration" advocated 
by Solvay seems like a very attractive method of in- 
teresting the State in all enterprises, and of conduct- 
ing the transition between the capitalist system and 
a system of complete socialization. 

However, we can not agree with Solvay; when he 
holds that the State, when entering into all the enter- 
prises which are established or enlarged, could be and 
ought to be nothing but an almost passive stockholder, 
having no other function than sharing in the prof- 
its. 

By reason of this same sharing, the collectivity 
would become morally responsible to the laborers 
employed in these enterprises; as a shareholder and 
profit-receiver, it would have the power and the 
duty to look to it that the length of the labor-day, 
the rates of wages, the organization of workingmen's 
insurance, etc., should answer to the imperative re- 
quirements of the public conscience; and, as the hold- 
ings of the State grew larger, so its influence and its 
obligations would increase at the same time. 

Thus finally, Solvay's system of "free socialization*' 
would lead to the same consequences as the corn- 



June 27, 1800, 30,000 shares of tlie Jura-Beme-Lucerne com- 
pany; then, the same year and the next year, 47,090 shares of 
the Jura-Simplon company, which had just combined with 
the former. At the end of 1891, the Confederation thus found 
itself in possession of 77,090 shares of the company, which 
had Issued altogether 104,000 shares of preferred and 2245,000 
of common stock. 

At the beginning of 1891, a syndicate of banking houses 
offered to the Confederation 50,000 out of 100,000 shares of 
the Central Company. But the administration of the Cen- 
tral declared that it preferred to cede the entire system. 
The Federal Chambers pronounced for this course, but the 
proposal was rejected by the referendum, partly because it 
was found that the Confederation was paying for the shares 
of the Central above their real value. The vote of 1891 put 
an end to the policy called penetration, as well as to any 
attempt at friendly purchase. 
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plctc socialization of the great industries which is 
contained in the socialist programmes. 

C. Tb.e Complete Socialization of Industrie& 

Admitting the hypothesis of a colleotlvist policy, 
haying for its object the gradual capture of the prin- 
cipal industries by the municipalities or the State, 
after these have been democratized, decentralized and 
separated from the machinery of authority over per- 
sons, it would evidently be in order to attack first- 
following the line of least resistance—the natural mo- 
nopolies and the artificial monopolies created by the 
concentration of capital. 

Indeed, when it comes to industries that are mo- 
nopolized, all the arguments that the adversaries of 
socialism employ in favor of individual initiative and 
the advantages that may result from competition fall 
to the ground, by the very fact that competition no 
longer exists, and that under the corporation system 
there is no reason why the i>ersonal initiative of pri- 
vate functionaries should be greater than that of pub- 
lic functionaries, admitting, of course, that the latter 
are given the same advantages and the same liberty 
of action as the former. 

But, let us hasten to say, it would be limiting too 
narrowly the field of action of collectivism, if it were 
confined to the old established industries that are 
concentrated, automatized, and reduced to that rou- 
tine, that uniformity of method, which made them 
suitable for operation by the public powers, as these 
are organized to-day. In proportion as their organiza- 
tion becomes more perfect, the objections which can 
legitimately be made to their taking over other in- 
dustries will gradually lose their force. 

That in the present state of things, individual ope- 
ration and collective operation present, from the point 
of view of production, their respective advantages and 
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disadyantages, appears all the more clearly If we con- 
trast the most divergent forms of these two modes of 
operation, the industry of the craftsman and the State 
monopoly. But while the advantages which properly 
belong to individual enterprise— and which still hold 
good in the industries of art and luxury— are decreas- 
ing with the progress of capitalist concentration and 
the extension of corporations, the advantages of col- 
lective operation are increasing with the progress of 
political and social organization. 

At first, we have to deal with the police-state, sud- 
denly transformed into an industrial or commercial 
organization, preserving all the brutality, all the 
grossness of its beginnings, paying its employees al- 
most as badly as the worst slave-drivers of capital- 
ism and bringing to the operation of the social domain 
a solicitude not for social wellbeing but for revenue. 

From the moment, on the contrary, when the work- 
ing class begins to make itself felt in public affairs, 
when politics and public service begin to be separated, 
when the industrial state wins its independence from 
the governmental state,— then collective operation, de- 
centralized and freed from red tape, gathers to itself 
little by little the advantages of management by in- 
dustrial corporations, yet preserving and developing 
all the advantages of common ownership. 

And finally, in a socialist commonwealth, social pro- 
ductivity would take on a new impulse the extent of 
which can only be measured by the more perfect co- 
ordination of forces, and by the fact that all, being 
at once producers and consumers, would have a com- 
mon Interest to increase the sum of the product 

4. Sumniary and Conclusion. 

The different processes of socialization which we 
have just passed in review— expropriation of the great 
industries, penetration of the State into new enter- 
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prises, co-operative association, with or without the 
Intervention of the public powers— evidently do not 
exclude one another. It is more than lilsely, on the 
contrary, that socialized production, which seems to 
us the inevitable outcome of industrial evolution, will 
not be realized in one uniform manner and by the 
application of one exclusive system, but rather by the 
combination of all measures, all efforts, all impulses, 
which converge to the same final end,— the suppres- 
sion of Unearned incomes, the collective appropriation 
of the means of labor. 

As Sidney Webb observes in one of the interesting 
tracts published by the Fabian Society: "No reason- 
able Socialist thinks it possible for the State immedi- 
ately to take over the grocer's shops. The *democrati- 
zation' of retail trade and of some other branches of 
industry, can, it has been triumphantly proved, be 
effected by the store and the 'wholesale,' where neither 
the national government nor the local authority could 
yet venture to step in."* 

On the other hand, the most optimistic co-operators 
are forced to recognize that the practical sphere of co- 
operation, however large it may be conceived to be, 
is very far from embracing all branches of production 
and exchange. 

Even in England, that promised land of the co- 
operators, municipal socialism is developing much 
more rapidly than co-operative organization. The cap- 
ital employed by the public authorities in the single 
industry of gas-lighting is much more than all the 
common property of the 1,767 co-operative societies of 
the United Kingdom.** 



•Sidney Webb: '^English Progress Towards Social Demo<v 
racy." Fabian Tract No. 15. London: Fabian Society, 27e 
Strand, W. C. 

♦♦In 1899, the capital invested by tbe English municipalities 
In the gas Industry reached 1143,000.000: the capital belonging 
to tke co-operative societies, wholesale included, to 1^129,- 
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To hope for the conquest of the great machinery of 
production by the private association of laborers, is 
to lull one's self and lull the working class with false 
hopes. Oo-operation may prepare for socialism: it can 
never realize it. Nothing but the expropriation of the 
capitalist class, by acts of the collective will, can 
assure the complete emancipation of the producers. 

As for knowing how this expropriation will come 
about— gradually or suddenly, peaceably or forcibly, 
with indemnity or without indemnity— those are ques- 
tions which depend far less, unfortunately, upon our 
personal preferences than upon social combinations. 

Certainly, every light-minded man must desire, even 
were it against all hope— that the liberation of the 
workers may not cost humanity so much in blood and 
tears as did the civil wars and the international heca- 
tombs which marked the coming of the Third Estate. 
But, when one sees the blind, persistent, ferocious re- 
sistance which the privileged classes always oppose to 
the most modest claims of the lower classes, one can 
not but think of these words which Schiller puts into 
the mouth of Wallenstein: 

"Large is the brain, but narrow is the world. 
Thoughts, each by each, may easily persist. 
But things in space clash rudely each on each. 
And where a new thing claims its place, another 
Must in its turn give way,— either of itself 
Or else expelled by force, for struggle reigns. 
And force it is that triumphs." 

This force then, this force that rules the world, the 
proletariat must conquer. The workers, rallying un- 
der the emblem of the International, must awaken 



000,000. For additional information, see Harrison on 
"Municipal Trading" (Economic Journai, June, 1900, p. 251), 
«nd Zeo, La Co-operation en 1808. (Averir social, Feb., 1900.) 
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in those who still sleep the consciousness of their 
class interests, they must shatter by incessant propa- 
ganda the ancient discipline which imposes passive 
obedience upon the armies, they must hold themselves 
with unalterable patience to the conquest of political 
power in all branches of government. They must by 
a constant effort over themselves, raise their intel- 
lectual and moral strength to the high level of their 
hopes, and they must prepare, by developing the free 
and spontaneous organization of the working class, 
generations which shall be ripe for the republican or- 
ganization of social labor. In a word, the socialist 
thought must penetrate all institutions, must filter into 
all brains, must dissolve all resistance. 

Even now, indeed, this conquest Is going on, and by 
the actual confession of one of the most intelligent of 
its opponents,'*' socialism may appropriate the words 
which Tertullian, two centuries after the death of 
Jesus, addressed to the powers of expiring paganism: 
"We are but of yesterday and already we fill all your 
country: your cities, your strong places, your towns, 
your assemblies, your armies even, the tribes, the 
decuries, the Palatine, the Senate, the forum: we 
leave you nothiog but your temples." 

And even these temples begin to be deserted. 



*Vilfredo Pareto: Le peril sodallste. (Jonrnal des lOcoii- 
omUtes, 16 Mai, 1900.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

OBJECTIONS. 

"The restraints on liberty, imposed by communism, 
would be liberty itself compared with the present 
condition of most of the beings belonging to the 
human race."— John Stuart Mill. 

"All men are created free and unequal. The aim 
of socialism is to maintain this natural inequality, and 
to draw from it the greatest possible benefit."* Thus 
Grant Allen begins a charming and suggestive study, 
in which he shows that by establishing an equal start, 
by suppressing the hereditary privileges which assure 
industrial and social leadership to so many mediocri- 
ties and incompetents, socialism, far from bringing 
men down to the same level, would on the contrary 
establish the pre-eminence of the strongest intellect- 
ually and morally. 

Moreover, by giving the possibility of a complete 
development to all, by rescuing from Ignorance and 
poverty thousands of noble intellects which need only 
a little well-being and light to blossom out, by devel- 
oping, through a systematic organization, the general 
and the technical capacity of all workers it would 
carry to a maximum human Knowledge, the Power 
of man over nature, and consequently Liberty, in its 
highest and fullest sense. 

Such being at once the aim and the necessary re- 
sults of the emancipation of the proletariat, one asks 
himself by what prodigious misunderstanding it can 
be that men whose good faith seems above question, 



*L*lnegallte naturelle, dans ruumanite nouyelle. Jalliet, 
1888. 
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come to see in collectivism a doctrine of extreme level- 
ing and a formidable menace for the rights of the 
individual. 

In his ** Education Sentimentale," for example, Flau- 
bert pictures one of his most repugnant characters, 
the tutor Senecal, as a sort of living synthesis of the 
collectivlst systems: "He knew Mably, Morelly, Four- 
ier, Saint-Simon, Gabet, Louis Blanc, the heavy cart- 
load of socialist writers, those who demand for hu- 
manity the equal level of the barracks, those who 
would wish to amuse it In a brothel or bend it over a 
counter, and from the mixture of all that, he had 
made for himself an ideal of a virtuous democracy, 
having the double aspect of a farm and a spinning- 
mill, a sort of American Sparta, where the individual 
would exist only for society, more omnipotent, abso- 
lute, infallible and divine than the grand Lamas and 
the Nebuchadnezzars." 

Here then, formulated with as much vigor as in- 
justice—and it is useless to borrow from Spencer or 
Leroy-Beaulieu similar citations less vividly expressed— 
here is the fundamental and the root objection that is 
made to collectivism: the omnipotence of the State, 
the transformation of all the citizens into function- 
aries, slaves of the central power, and consequently, 
suppression of Individual initiative; destruction of lib- 
erty, annihilation of all that makes the charm and 
the beauty of life, from the refinements of private 
luxury to the marvelous unfoldings of art, too delicate 
to expand in the atmosphere of barracks. 

The explanation which we have given of the essen- 
tial principles of collectivism makes it already clear 
that these critics are mistaken and are resting solely 
on a stupid confusion of ideas between exploitation 
by the State-employer, in its capitalist form, and the 
working of the social inheritance by the collectivity 
of the tollers. Nevertheless, it may be useful to in- 
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siet agaiu and to show once more that the socialist 
organization of labor— contrary to the opinion current 
in bourgeois circles, would increase individual initia- 
tive, would powerfully favor the expansion of human 
liberty, and would give a prodigious impulse to all 
production, in the triple domain of industi*y, science 
and art. 

1. Socialism and Individual Initiative. 

The defenders of the present system, who maintain 
that a socialist organization of property and labor 
would result in un-nerving individual initiative and 
depressing productive energy by blunting the spur of 
personal interest, never fail to oppose to "the slave of 
the coUectivist society" the free man, the peasant 
proprietor, the independent producer, all those who, 
working for themselves, have a direct and immediate 
interest in working as much as possible. 

Let us remark in the first place that this compari- 
son, even if it were as advantageous as these people 
wish to make it out for the independent producers, is 
evidently not pertinent: the socialists, as a matter of 
fact, do not intend to separate labor from property 
when they are united, but, on the contrary, to unite 
them when they are separated; they aim at the ex- 
propriation of capitalist property alone, and they have 
no thought of imposing by constraint upon the holders 
of personal property any co-opration which these last 
would not desire. 

Only, they point out,— and capitalist concentration 
bears witness to the same effect— -the inferiority of 
individual enterprises in most branches of production, 
in all industries which are intended to satisfy the 
needs which are most general and most extended. 

However brilliant they may be, the flowers of per- 
sonal initiative wither, like young plants at the foot 
of a great tree, from the moment when capitalist pro- 
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duction, decomposing work into fragmentary and me* 
chanieal operations, reduces professional capacity to 
the minimum and leaves to the wage-workers no 
other stimulus to labor than the fear of being dis- 
missed or fined when they work by the day, or of 
failing to gain what is indispensable to existence 
when they work by the piece. 

At this stage of development. Initiative is concen- 
trated, as well as property and production. It re- 
sides almost wholly in the person of the capitalist, as 
long as the latter exercises by himself, without dele- 
gating it to wage-workers, the direction of the enter- 
prise. He has all the profits, but he has all the re- 
sponsibilities, and if it happens too often that be 
jibuses the sovereign powers that he possesses, still he 
could not, without disregarding the reality of things, 
be considered as a parasite pure and simple. 

"The employer. In the present economic order," says 
Charles Gide, "is not a simple dealer in hand-work, 
he organizes that hand-work, this being a very im- 
portant form of production: he assigns Its task, he 
makes it produce the maximum of useful effect, and 
it is not only hand-work, it is all the scattered factors 
of production, capital, land, building-sites— which 
often do not belong to him or belong to him only in 
part— that he groups in his hand and makes con- 
verge toward a definite end. To foresee wants, to 
make production tally with consumption, to decide 
the way in which the labor and the capital of a coun- 
try should be employed— that is, properly speaking, 
the function of the entrepreneur.* 

That this function must necessarily be fulfilled *8 
beyond doubt. But we have seen that more and more, 
inspired by the example of the landed proprietors. 



♦Charles Gide: Prlncipes d'economie politique, p. 877. 
(Paris, Larose, 1896.) 
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the capitalists are delegating the employer's function 
to hired managers. 

As early as 1836, A. Ure, the Pindar of English man- 
ufacturers, as Marx called him, declared that *'the 
soul of our industrial system" was not the capitalists 
but their managers. Much more is this the case now 
that the impersonal corporation has invaded most 
branches of industry. 

Certainly at the origin of every fortune, of every 
enterprise, we still find an act of initiative, an individ- 
ual effort, honest or dishonest, but once this fortune 
and this enterprise are established, they develop by 
acquired force, by the power of capitalist accumula- 
tion, by the exploitation of the labor and the abilities 
of others, and above all when they pass into the hands 
of heirs, the personal activity of the holders of capi- 
tal is at last completely replaced by the bureaucratic 
functioning of the impersonal corporation. 

Now it is chiefly when this stage Is reached that 
collective appropriation presents the maximum of 
advantages, and that on the other hand people are 
generally ready to agree in admitting that private 
entei'prises have no necessary superiority over public 
enterprises. 

"Whatever, if left to spontaneous agency,'* says 
John Stuart Mill, "can only be done by joint stock 
associations, will often be as well, and sometimes 
better done, as far as the actual work is concerned, 
by the State. Government management is, indeed, 
proverbially Jobbing, careless, and ineffective, but so 
likewise has generally been Joint-stock management. 
The directors of a joint-stock company, it is true, are 
always shareholders; but also the members of a gov- 
ernment are invariably taxpayers; and in the case of 
directors, no more than in that of government. Is their 
proportional share of the benefit of good management, 
equal to the interest they may possibly have in mis- 
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management, even without reckoning the interest of 
their case.*** 

In short, in the present capitalist environment. State 
Industries, however vicious their organization, are 
not ordinarily inferior to the private companies, from 
the industrial point of view. The latter carry off 
the palm only from the commercial point of view: 
from the moment when the necessities of competition 
make it necessary to chase after customers, to organ- 
ize a constant campaign of advertising, to achieve 
prodigies of skill or lavish treasures of intrigue to 
preserve a line of customers or capture that of a 
rival, the State shows itself decidedly inferior to pri- 
vate corporations. 

Let us remark, however, that this inferiority, very 
serious when it comes to realizing a maximum of 
profits, presents only a very relative importance when 
it comes to assuring a maximum of advantages to 
consumers. Now we know that under a socialist 
regime, social labor would have for its aim, no longer 
the production of exchange values, but the produc- 
tion of use values for the direct wants of the produc- 
ers themselves. And if even now the State monopo- 
lies, in so far as they are organisms of production do 
not suffer by comparison with private companies, it 
will be easy for us to establish, a fortiori, that a so- 
cialist organization of labor, far from depressing pro- 
ductive energy or weakening individual initiative, 
would stimulate them infinitely more than the system 
now in force. . 

To show this, we will first take the point of view 
of the labor of execution; then that of the labor of 
direction. 

In the first place, as regards the labor of execution. 
It grooR without saying that all the means employed 

•Principles of Political Economy, Book V., Cbapter xl. 
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to-day to increase the product— prizes, paying by the 
piece, work by contract, etc., would very easily find 
equivalents under the socialist system, if it were 
necessary to resort to such proceedings. 

These methods, moreover, can have but a limited 
application. Work by contract and paying by the 
piece, particularly, in most industries, are blocked 
either by technical obstacles or by resistance justified 
by too frequent abuses. Wage by the day thus re- 
mains the dominant form, and since this is so, every 
one must recognize that in capitalist-enterprises the 
manual laborer, a simple machine for producing sur- 
plus-value, has no other motive than the fear of hunger 
and of punishments. Accordingly he works, as a gen- 
eral rule. Just enough to avoid being fined or thrown 
out at the door. But it is especially in branches of 
production where supervision is difficult— in agricul- 
tural labor, for example— that the deplorable conse- 
quences of the present system, from the point of view 
of production, are seen in the clearest light. 

•Tutting things at their best," says Piret, "the day 
laborer can scarcely be expected to display a greater 
activity than will suffice to avoid reproof. This mini- 
mum of activity becomes general among day laborers, 
in proportion to the watchfulness and the customary 
requirements of their masters, and ends by passing so 
far into a habit that it is accepted as a rule. As for 
the domestic on wages, it is worse still: having no 
fear of being discharged from one day to the next, 
except in the case of some exceptional fault, paid ac- 
cording to his time of service, he is not materially in- 
terested in doing the greatest amount of work possi- 
ble in a given time; for his part, to occupy himself 
with a slowness calculated merely to avoid too violent 
reproaches, is too often his only line of conduct; con- 
sequently Instead of accomplishing his task with nc- 
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tivity and intelligence, he contents himself with fllling 
up his time more or less indolently.'** 

To be present at such a spectacle, moreoTer, it is 
not necessary to go into the country. Look around 
you when any work of repair or decoration is being 
done at your home. See with what majestic slowness 
this painter waves his brush, with what morbidezza 
he sings his romance while he puts stone-color on the 
front of your house, and you will understand with all 
the clearness of vision given by injured personal inter- 
est, just what results from the absence of personal in- 
terest or any higher interest in those who are working 
for the account of an employer. 

Do you wish now for the counterpart of this familiar 
picture? Do you wish to get an idea of what would 
be the zeal for work in a society which interested all 
Its members, morally and materially, in the common 
welfare? Gro into one of our socialist bakeries, at 
Brussels, for example, into one of these bread facto- 
ries, spacious and clean, provided with the latest im- 
proved machinery, giving in one way a present vision 
of the workshops of the future. You will find in it 
free men without any other supervision than their 
mutual control. They earn two dollars a day,* they 
work but eight hours, while the "white miners" of 
the small bakeries work in dark cellars twelve, thir- 
teen and fourteen hours for starvation wages,~but 
during their eight hours the socialist workers give the 
maximum of useful effort, labor with enthusiasm, and 
joyfully accomplish for themselves and for their 
brothers the modernized miracle of the multipUcatioB 
of the loaves. 



*PIret: Traite d'Economle rarale, II., 187 and V» 
(Brnzellee, 1890). 

*It should be observed that rent, clothing and incidentals 
are cheaper by one-half In Brussels than In Chicago, and 
that even food Is supplied at less than American retail prices 
to members of the socialist co-operatlyes.— Translator. 
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Is not this tangible proof— living proof— that from 
the point of view of the labor of execution, the col- 
lectivist system, that is to say, speaking detinitely, co- 
operation generalized, universalized, would be incom- 
parably superior to the present system? 

But then there is, we are told, the labor of direction. 
Where will you find, to put at the head of social enter- 
prises, the men of initiative, the captains of industry, 
who direct the capitalist enterprises to-day? 

The answer is very simple: without counting the 
new capacities that would be developed by complete 
education, those which exist at present would still be 
there; they would remain what they are, and if it 
were necessary to employ the means that are used at 
present to stimulate their zeal, there is most certainly 
no motive which would prevent resorting to them un- 
der a new regime. 

All that a tm^t can do— by a decentralized organiza- 
tion, by a share in its profits, by prospects of ad- 
vancement—to increase the initiative and the responsi- 
bility of its managers or its oflBcers, we have seen that 
the collectivity could do equally well for its own. 

But, let us hasten to say, the possibility of main- 
taining these inequalities in remuneration does not in 
any way imply their necessity. Everything indicates, 
on the contrary, that in a socialist commonwealth 
they would constantly tend to diminsh, if not to dis- 
appear, because they would cease to be indispensable 
to obtain from the intellectual laborers the maximum 
of initiative and of activity. 

That it is otherwise to-day is an easy thing to un- 
derstand. Work is done, above all, for money, be- 
cause money is, above all, that which confers social 
distinction, which gives security and independence, 
which constitutes the sole means of obtaining most of 
the satisfactions of life, even intellectual ones; but 
when once this metallic royalty is abolished, when 
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collective property gives well-being of mind and body 
to all, the love of money will give place to other mo- 
tives, pecuniary interest will fade away before other 
and less degrading forms of personal interest. 

It can not be doubted, indeed, that ambition, the 
desire to occupy the highest places in the hierarchy of 
labor, would play an increasing part, in proportion 
as the struggle for material existence lost its bitter* 
oess. 

And on the other hand, it would be slandering hu- 
man nature to overlook the importance that the purely 
altruistic factors would take in a social state where 
interests would be unified instead of being antagonis* 
tic. Is not this shown even now in the socialist co 
operatives, where we see men like Anseele and many 
others more obscure, but not less devoted, contenting 
themselves with workingmen's wages for accomplish- 
ing marvels of energy, of intelligence and sometimes 
of commercial genius which were needed to create in 
Belgium the powerful organism of co-operation? 

Those are exceptions, perhaps you will say, and it 
is not right to figure on exceptions, to count on the 
self-abnegation and the disinterestedness of the apos- 
tles and founders of a new religion, to accomplish the 
current work of industrial production and of the di» 
rection of social labor. So be It; let us take then an- 
other example. 

It will be granted us, no doubt, that the professional 
soldiers, the officers of our armies, do not represent a 
class whose morality, disinterestedness and spirit of 
sacrifice are sensibly in excess of the average of other 
classes. But tell them that the country is threatened* 
that the honor of the fiag is at stake, that war is de- 
clared; they rush to the frontier, and, to a man, they 
are ready to give their lives for that fiag, for that 
country, for that war— too often odious and unjust. 

Now, if such sentiments can have such etfects, can 
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we doubt for a moment that the same energy, the same 
resolution, the same devotion would be found as well 
among the officers and the generals of the industrial 
armies for their work of life, as among the officers and 
the generals of the armies of to-day, for their work of 
death? And if so many men are found ready to sac-* 
rifice their lives when it comes to sending lead into 
their fellow men, would there not be as many volun- 
teers or even more, when it was a matter of giving 
them bread? 

Of course we are well aware that the warlike ex* 
citement of a moment and the permanent, peaceful 
activity of a life's career are two different things, but 
let us not forget that the action of the moral factors 
whose power we have just been showing would come 
as an addition to, not as a substitute for, all the other 
motives of a lower order, which would still be put in 
play under a collectivist regime. 

So we have the right to conclude that for labor of 
direction as well as labor of execution, individual in- 
itiative, and consequently social productivity, would 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose if the 
struggle for existence between men were transformed 
into their association for the struggle against na- 
ture. 

2. Socialisxn and Liberty. 

"Socialism and human liberty are incompatible." 
How many variations have been elaborated on this 
theme, from the rather heavy pamphlets of Eugene 
Richter to those fine and exquisite "Lettres de Ma- 
laisie," in which Paul Adam describes to us an Icarian 
society, shut up in Insulinde, and which indeed works 
beautifully, but where liberty exists no more except 
deep within the heart of an old Spanish diplomat. 

Perhaps some one may remember that first of May 
number of "Figaro" which caricatured very pictur- 
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o.-«IUiiy lb-' ihree great social stages of the past, the 
present and the future: absolute monarchy, bourgeois 
republic and collectivlst society. 

Justifying himself, perhaps, by the fact that the 
Fiji cannibals designate their human eatables under 
the name of "long pork," the author carried over his 
trilogy into the world of pigs. 

Absolute monarchy was pictured in front of an im- 
mense trough as an enormous boar, spangled with 
decorations, proudly crowned with a royal diadem, 
and sitting majestically in the midst of a spacious en- 
closure, which other pigs, not so fat, defended against 
the contingent attacks of the meager rabble of ple- 
beian pigs. 

Then came the bourgeois regime, the regime of lais- 
sez faire, every one for himself: the gates open, the 
fences down, and the porker populace rushing toward 
the royal trough, the largest pushing away the small- 
est, the strongest crushing the weaknest. 

Finally, contrasting by its calm symmetry with the 
furors of this tumult, came the State of the future, a 
row of pigs of equal size, curling their little tails of 
equal length, and peaceably aligned before equal 
troughs separated by uniform enclosures. 

Perhaps if they happened to cast their eyes on this 
picture, some of the people whose troughs were empty 
may have reflected that at all events, rather than the 
royal monopoly or the unequal combat of the lalsses 
faire, they preferred the social organization which at 
least would solve the question of the stomach. And if 
they reflected further, they must have said to them- 
selves that the most beautiful liberties in the world, 
so long as this question shall not be solved, are 
summed up for the proletariat in one alone,— the lib- 
erty to starve. 

To be free, in fact, a constitution is not enough, 
property is needed. Individual or collective. He who 
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has nothing can do nothing. The workingman who 
does not find in some real right that "piece of consti- 
tution" which Lassalle preferred to ail the written 
charters, remains, politically and socially, in absolute 
dependence on the purchasers of his labor power. 

To appreciate the sum of liberty at his disposal, 
please think of what happens on election day, when 
he exercises his "sovereign rights." 

In France, where the secrecy of the ballot is insuffi- 
ciently guaranteed, how often we have seen, in the 
industrial centers, hundreds of workers dropping their 
employers* tickets into the electoral urn, under the 
supervision of their foreman and the menace of en- 
forced idleness! 

In Belgium, where the legal machinery protects the 
liberty of the voter more effectively, the sovereign 
people possesses at least the right of concealing itself. 

It is behind an isolating screen that he marks with 
a black point the official ballots handed him by the 
election officers. Hide yourself well, comrade! No 
one will see you, no curate, nor employer, nor magis- 
trate. Hide yourself as if you were about to commit 
a crime. There you are, alone with your conscience. 
You are free, once every four years! 

But this minute of liberty— and it is a precious thing 
—is it not in itself the proof of a perpetual slavery? 
Does it not show clearly that in the present state of 
things, only those are free to express their opinions, 
to make public their political preferences, to confess 
openly their philosophical or religious beliefs, who 
have what is called an independent position, who find 
in personal property the guarantee of their liberty? 

Consequently, the only means of assuring liberty 
to all is to give property to all, and under the system 
of the great industry, the only means of giving prop- 
erty to all is to socialize the means of production and 
exchange. 
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Objection is made, it is true, that the remedy would 
be worse than the disease; It is asserted that individ- 
ual liberty would suffer even more from popular sov- 
ereignty based on collective property than from capi- 
talist sovereignty based on private property. And to 
maintain this, appeal is made in turn to the interest 
of the citizens as producers and as consumers. 

From the point of view of the producers, to begin 
with, we may safely say of the workers who are to- 
day attached capitalist industries and who would 
come to be occupied In social enterprises, that in the 
matter of liberty, they have nothing to lose but their 
chains, and that if the State-employer kept its pres- 
ent form, even its despotism, tempered by the grow- 
ing influence of democracy, would not be harder to 
endure than the despotism of the employers of private 
industry. 

Let us suppose now that the collective system be- 
comes general; that by reason of the fusion of classes, 
the authoritative functions of the State are reduced to 
the minimum; that in the public industries, decentral- 
ized and self-regulating, every one takes part in the 
common work of production. How can it be maintained 
that the liberty of the producers would be diminished, 
because they would have become their own masters 
and their own employers? 

Still this is insisted. We read of the deplorable sit- 
uation of the worker driven from the collective shops, 
smitten with industrial excommunication, perhaps for 
secret reasons, and tramping the pavement without 
being able to find work anywhere.* But is it not 
plain that this Is precisely what these excommunica- 
tions are producing every day under the capitalist 
system, while they would become morally impossible 



*See Herbert Spencer's e&say, "The Coming Slavery." 
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In a society where labor, being a duty for all, would 
necessarily be a right for all? 

Just as it would be inconceivable that in our pres- 
ent society the State, acting as operator of the rail- 
ways, should refuse to carry a traveler, it is absurd 
to suppose that in a collectivlst state, they should r^ 
fuse to employ a citizen. And if one were to say that 
exclusion from one social workship would necessarily 
imply exclusion from all the others, it is almost like 
saying that under a system of municipal autonomy, 
the moment one town refuses to elect an instructor— 
on account of his political opinions, for example— 
that instructor is doomed to receive the same welcome 
from the other towns of the country. 

In terms full of equal apprehension we are told of 
the restraints to individual liberty which would result 
from the regulation of social labor.* But again, how 
can any one fail to see that this regulation— the writ- 
ten formula of which is imposed as a protective guar- 
antee by state law upon factory rules— exists quite 
as much under the capitalist system? 

Absolute liberty of labor is possible only in individ- 
ual enterprises, if indeed we give the name "liberty of 
labor*' to submission to natural laws alone, a sub- 
mission all the more complete as labor is more iso- 
lated. From the moment, on the contrary, when labor, 
whatever its nature, requires the merging of the indi- 
vidual into a complete whole, his liberty necessarily 
undergoes restrictions. The chief of the clinic and 
the college professor who keep regular hours are re- 
stricted in the same sense as the manual laborer who 
submits to factory rules. 

This regulation, indispensable to the proper carry- 
ing on the work, will evidently not be suppressed by 
socialism. Only, instead of being the exclusive and 
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personal work of the head of the enterprise, with in- 
terests opposed to those of his workmen, it would be- 
come an expression of the will of the workers them- 
selves, having the same rights and the same inter- 
ests. 

Under these conditions, is it not evident that this 
regulation, made by every one in the interest of every 
one, would protect the liberty of the producers better 
than the present regulation, which is imposed upon 
every one in the interest of a few? Moreover, the 
reduction of the hours of labor resulting from a more 
equitable distribution of tasks and a more active par- 
ticipation of all citisens in social work would give all 
the most inestimable of liberties: the privilege of 
working to live instead of living to work, the right 
to preserve leisure enough for voluntary occupations 
and to taste at the end of the labor day those Joys 
of family or social life which are implacably denied 
to-day to the immense majority of manual labor- 
ers.* 

We believe we have thus shown that from the point 
of view of the producers, collectivism, by suppressing 
the freedom of exploitation, would give birth to the 
freedom of labor. But, let us not forget, there is still 
another point of view. Appeal is made to the Interest 
of the consumers, of the public, of the citizens in 
general. 

For them especially Is the fear, real or affected, of 
the omnipotence of the collective will. 

What would become of the liberty of the press, of 
the liberty of the home, of the free determination of 
wants, in a social state where the collectivity, dis- 
posing at its will of all products and all services, 
could officially boycott the minorities that proved re- 
fractory under its guidance? And sober people point 



*See Kantsky: Der Soziall&mos nnd die Prelheit. DM 
Srfnrter Programm, pp. IQO et seq. (Stuttgart, 1892.) 
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out to US, without a smile, the unfortunate citizens of 
the State of the Future, condemned to read official 
newspapers exclusively, to lodge all their lives in the 
same apartment of the same phalanstery, and to get 
their food from the same luitchen as the other inhab- 
itants of their district. 

"In a socialist State," exclaimed a promising young 
liberal at an electoral meeting not long ago, **we 
should all have to wear coats of a cut designated by 
the government" 

"But"— interrupted a workingman, quite poorly 
dressed, who did not seem frightened beyond measure 
at this prospect— "are you not a firm believer in free 
education, secular and compulsory?" 

••Certainly!" 

"Well, then, why do you find it so deplorable that 
the State determines the cut of our garments, when 
you consider it quite natural that it attend to the in- 
tellectual shaping of our children? Whatever is ca- 
pable of educating is amply capable of dressing and 
feeding also." 

To this direct and personal argument, our libera] 
made no reply, but no doubt the answer will be made 
for him that the omnipotence of the State in the mat- 
ter of education would be no better than the omnipo- 
tence of society in the matter of food or clothing. 
We agree perfectly, and without losing time in pro- 
testing against this absurd idea that the socialization 
of the means of labor would result in compelling citi- 
zens to wear the same uniform, or to share the same 
dish— as in the Carmagnole— we should be foremost in 
saying that, if colleotlvism would necessarily result in 
increasing the powers of the governing State, in 
strengthening the state of the policeman, in favoring 
the arbitrary intervention of the State in private life 
and in personal consumption, it would really not be 
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worth while to substitute collective tyranny for capi* 
tallst tyranny. 

Thus, we have amply insisted upon the imperative 
need of dltrerentiating the industrial State from the 
political State, of assuring the complete self-regula- 
tion of the economic organization as opposed to the 
political organization of society. For as long as the 
confusion between these two domains continues, a 
government may— as every day proves— abuse, for the 
salie of its prejudices or its political interests, the 
power arising from the fact of its operating public 
services. 

Thus, to cite a single example, in our own constitu- 
tional Belgium, where the liberty of the press is sup- 
posed to be absolute, the minister of railways as- 
sumes to himself the right of forbidding the sale of 
socialist publications in the railway stations and other 
places under his control. 

It should be added, however, that if this same min- 
ister, instead of this annoyance of no great practical 
importance, ventured to make a more serious attack 
upon the liberties of the citizens, if he refused, for ex- 
ample, to transport or to distribute through the mails 
a certain class of Journals, he would inevitably be 
overthrown by a general uprising of public opinion. 

Even now it may be said that the customs and tra- 
ditions of liberty are strong enough to offer an effect- 
ive resistance to the abuse of power. 

Much more would this be so in a more equitable 
social state and one governed by the fundamental 
distinction which we have explained between the 
government of men and the administration of things. 
All the more is this true since the importance of the 
governmental form designed especially to maintain 
the capitalist order would go on decreasing in propor- 
tion to the development of the new order. 

Under these conditions we ask all sincere men to 
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consider how liberty could be compromised by the 
fact of an increasing number of self -regulating public 
services being operated socially instead of being ieft 
to the operation of private parties. 

Even now, is the public less free when it is traveling 
on the State railway than on a private one? Is it less 
free when it consumes municipal water, or turns on 
municipal gas, instead of using the water or burning 
the gas of a private company? Is It not perfectly 
evident, on the contrary, that the socialization of cap 
ttalist monopolies by the citizens of a democracy Is 
the very condition of real liberty? 

Of course, we do not claim that every extension of 
the public domain necessarily results in an increase of 
liberty. There is no doubt, on the contrary, that acts 
of collective appropriation accomplished by the ruling 
classics In their own interest may result in the fiscal 
raonopolies of the European monarchies, or else in 
the paternal communism of the Jesuits of Paraguay, 
or, again, in the despotic collectivism of that Chinese 
emperor, which has been so long the delight of the 
bourgeois press. But, those who argue from sucU 
examples against democratic socialism, should not 
forget that, to reach its end, to transform, in the in- 
terest of all, capitalist property into social property, 
the proletariat will have to display such a power of 
organization, to realize such moral and intellectual 
progress, that it becomes absurd to suppose that gen- 
erations growing up in such a school would, for a 
moment, endure any restraints upon their full and 
complete liberty. 

3. Socialism and Art. 

We have seen the most passive among the capital- 
ists reproach socialism with its wealsening of indi- 
vidual initiative; we have seen the most arbitrary of 
employers fighting it in the name of human liberty. 
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It is thus quite to be expected that, in their torn, the 
most unaesthetic of the bourgeois should take up the 
defence of the artists against the 'ignorant masses," 
against the "modem barbarians." 

But, let us hasten to admit, they do not remain 
alone. Philosophers, inventors, and scientists like A. 
FouiUee, also manifest decided apprehensions for the 
future reserved for poets, artist and metaphysicians 
in a "society of materialistic coUectivists." 

Will they not be banished from the Republic, and 
that too without crowns of flowers? And admitting 
that mercy be shown to them, "in what way will the 
collectivist society organize the philosophic labor 
which deals with the first principles and the final 
ends of existence, including even 'the beyond?' Will 
it be possible to establish regulations for mental labor, 
to impose upon it the eight-hour day, to command 
Victor Hugo to have his poetic inspiration at seven 
o'clock in the morning and to take a recess at nine? 
And how will this labor be estimated? The thought 
of a man of genius has not always an appreciable 
economic value. When Galileo discovered the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, could a collectivist administration 
have guessed that these satellites would serve to 
make more exact maps and to avert shipwreck for 
the ships of commerce? Leisure, even idleness, how- 
ever odious these things may be (in other people) to 
manual laborers, have their use and their social neces- 
sity, along with their disadvantages. If every one 
were bent over the plow, or the anvil, there would 
be none of those dreamers, none of those so-called 
idlers whom we know as Socrates, Archimedes, or 
Laplace, nor any like Dante, Shakespeare, or Lamar- 
tine."* 

In short, according to our author, a socialist com- 



*FoulIIee: Le travail mental et I& collectlylgme material- 
Iste. (Revue des Deux-Mondes, ler Mai, 1900, pp. 121 et VS2,) 
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munity, wholly occupied in planting cabbages, would 
care very little about cultivating roses. Material pro- 
duction would absorb all its energies. Every one 
would have the necessities without doubt, but no one 
would have any superfluity. Now, it is superfluity of 
riches which enables artists to live. It is unearned in- 
comes which give leisure to the poets, and, conse- 
quently, to suppress capitalist appropriation would 
be to limit aesthetics in future to the platitudes of 
official art. 

To answer these objections it is important, in the 
first place, to get rid of a fundamental misunder- 
standing. 

All socialists, even materialists, would admit with 
Fouillee this commonplace truth that "the collect! vist 
authority which should assume to organize mental 
labor on economic and administrative plans, just as 
it would organize manual labor, would dry up the 
springs of all invention and of all social progress, 
economic progress included." We only regret that 
Fouillee does not agree with us in recognizing that 
this absurd idea never entered the head of a single 
socialist theorist. 

At all events, let the readers of the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes be reassured: the Victor Hugos of the future 
Will not be subjected to factory regulations; the Shake- 
speares of the twentieth century may still, if they 
have no better means of existence, earn their living by 
going on the stage of the little theaters frequented 
by sailors. Everything permits us to hope that the 
astronomers, the poets, the mathematicians and the 
philosophers when they live under the socialist regime 
will not be imprisoned lilie Galileo, exiled lilie Dante, 
massacred like Archimedes, or poisoned like Socrates. 
But really, to give a more serious answer to a more 
serious objection, it did not require light from a phil- 
osopher so great as Fouillee to make the most obtuse 
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collect ivist understand that the first need of art and 
philosophy is liberty. The whole question is to ascer- 
tain whether the poets, the philosophers, all those, in 
a word, who give themselves to labors of no immedi- 
ate practical value, would have no less real lil>erty in 
A socialist community than in the present state of 
things. 

Now it will be easily seen, in the first place, that 
if there ever was an environment hostile to the free 
development of art and of philosophical speculation, it 
is undeniably the bourgeois society, wholly governed 
by considerations of money and of interest. 

If in spite of all, art flourishes on the ruins of the 
past, on the vague fields of the present encumbered 
with ruins and with gross materials for construction, 
on the mountain tops already bathed with the light 
of dawn, from which the future may be descried, it 
is because its impulse is as irresistible as the develop- 
ment of the germs in the cracks of old walls, in the 
chinks of the pavements, in the meager soil of the 
most unfertile lands. But, in spite of its invincible 
vitality, aesthetic production,— and the same thing 
may be said of philosophic production—is fatally sen- 
sitive to the unfavorable conditions of existence which 
surround it. 

For the immense majority of men, even for the 
leaders of bourgeois thought, aesthetic pleasure is 
nothing but an amusement, a distraction, an enjoy- 
ment of luxury. "What characterizes it," says Spen- 
cer, "is that it is not united to the vital functions; in 
other words, it brings us no specific advantages; the 
pleasure of sounds and colors, even that of subtile 
odors, springs from a simple exercise of one or the 
other organs without visible advantage; it has in it 
something of contemplation and of leisure; it is an 
enjoyment of luxury." 

And naturally in a social state where most of the 
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individuals have to devote their entire effort to the 
winning of their daily bread, this enjoyment of luxury 
remains the privilege of the smallest of minorities. 

In the time of Louis XIV, it was especially the peo- 
ple of the court. Later, it was the "best people** of 
the aristocratic drawing rooms. To-day, it is almost 
exclusively the bourgeoisie, or rather that minute frac- 
tion of the bourgeoisie which does anything beside 
extracting surplus value from the proletariat. 

If we deduct the too infrequent intellectual pleas- 
ures which the collectivity even now puts at the dis- 
posal of all, and which, for that matter, most manual 
laborers have as yet no opportunity of tasting, we 
might say indeed that the bourgeoisie alone, the rich, 
or comfortable class, possesses the time and the money 
tiecessary to frequent the libraries and the theaters, 
and especially to procure the books, the statues, the 
pictures and other exchange values in which beauty is 
embodied. And, thanks to this intellectual and mate- 
rial monopoly. It alone disposes of the power of dictat- 
ing its preferences either directly or through the State 
upon all those artists who having no other means of 
existence are condemned to please this class under 
the penalty of dying of hunger. 

This fact explains at once the mediocrity of those 
who submit and the exasperation of those who revolt, 
for the trait common to all artists who can, thanks 
to their personal resources, or else by imposing upon 
themselves severe privations, achieve a relative inde- 
pendence is their profound aversion for the rule of the 
bourgeoisie and for bourgeois ideals. 

There are some who draw from this aversion the 
very indignation which makes great works: like Bal- 
zac writing his Comedie Humalne, Flaubert spitting 
his contempt upon the conquerors of June, 1848, Victor 
Hugo chastising the second Empire, Zola publishing 
GerminaL 
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Others, in despair over the present, take refuge in 
the ivory tower of the poets, sing, with Mallarme, of 
the Latin degeneracy, crouch at all the windows from 
which they may turn their bacli on life, or else looking 
back over the past demand of the great centuries of 
Christianity the inspiration which they no longer And 
in the present world. 

Still others, and these the greatest In number, seek- 
ing support in the souls of the common people which 
are awakening, announce with Wagner, the allied 
triumph of Art and Revolution. But whatever the 
beauty, whatever the sublimity even of their works, 
they are and can only be precursors as yet. Before 
a new art can blossom, broad and great as humanity 
itself, humanity must know the peace that follows 
strife, the leisure that comes after work, the union of 
minds and of hearts after the conflicts which rend 
them to-day. Periods of transition, of criticism, of 
revolution like ours, can only produce works of pain 
and incompleteness. 

That which was is no more, that which shall be 
is not yet. The reality mars the dream. Those who 
are laying the foundations of the new social order 
have scarcely time to think of other things, and too 
often, the artists who speak to crowds still enthralled 
wait vainly for a responsive echo. But when the 
emancipated proletariat shall live a life really human, 
when all the toilers shall have culture enough to 
bring sensations of art within their reach, when all 
shall have after their day's labor those hours of leis- 
ure which Fouillee well says are a "social necessity/' 
then and then only aesthetic pleasure will cease to be 
an enjoyment of luxury, and will become a common 
need to all the members of the community; then and 
then only, great works will be bom in perfect beauty 
from the fruitful union of the "Individual creator, 
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sure of being understood, and the pulsing multitude 
sure of understanding him. 

*'What is art indeed," as George Sand admirably 
says, "without the hearts and minds upon which to 
pour it? A sun which would shed its rays and give 
life to nothing." 

What will it not be, on the contrary, when whole 
nations shall open their eyes to its light, and shall 
bear in their humblest labors some reflection of its 
splendor? 

Objection is made, it is true, that the material con- 
ditions for aesthetic development will be lacking In 
a social state where the artists, deprived of the re- 
sources that individual property may give them, will 
find no more protectors, bourgeois or princes, whose 
private luxury contributes to their support. 

The objection lacks little of being ridiculous coming 
from the admirers of bourgeois society, that alma 
mater of intellectual laborers. Must we remind them 
to what expedients most of those laborers must re- 
sort to obtain that morsel of daily bread which Ber- 
lioz used to eat flavoring it with raisins, at the foot 
of the statue of Henry IV? Schiller was a professor 
of history. Balzac received a few pitiful thousand 
francs for the ten thousand pages of his Comedie Hu- 
maine. Wagner, before he met Louis of Bavaria, was 
reduced to writing an accompaniment for La Favorite 
"for two brass comets." Beethoven, at the end 
of his life, says in a letter addressed to his pupil Ries: 
"This sonata has been composed under very painful 
circumstances, for it Is sad to be obliged to write for 
bread. That is where I am now." And among the 
great creators the immense majority of those who 
did not live in the darkest misery, gathered their re- 
sources either from some profession wholly foreign 
to their art, or from sinecures, or pensions, or from 
the favor, always long delayed, of the public. 
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Now, it is evident that from this triple point of 
view, the eollectivist system would be manifestly su- 
perior to the present system. Those who should ex- 
ercise some other profession than their art would 
enjoy greater leisure, those who now work for some 
Maecenas, bourgeois or royal, would work like Rem- 
brandt and Hals of long ago— for groups, associations, 
public persons, whose collective luxury would glori- 
ously eclipse the vanity and the pitiful attempts of 
private luxury. And those finally who disdaining any 
official contact should prefer rather to address them- 
selves directly to the public, would find it very much 
the easier to live by their brush, or their pen, as this 
public would be infinitely more numerous and more 
enlightened than to-day. 

In vain would be the objection that the great public 
would be a bad Judge, that It would prefer brilliant 
mediocrities to really original artists. Does not expe- 
rience show, on the contrary, that the most bitter re- 
sistance to new formulas of art comes, not from the 
masses of the people, but from the privileged classes? 
Walther of Stolzing, rejected by the Meistersingers, 
appeals from them to the good people of Nuremberg, 
Comeille, condemned by the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
made Polyeucte triumph on a larger stage. Works 
that are truly great, those which reflect the soul of a 
whole nation, are first understood by the people them- 
selves, or at least by that fraction of the people who 
are not In complete slavery to the power of darkness. 

Much more will this be so when all the units which 
compose the collective whole shall become conscious 
units, when all the members of the human family. 
Instead of being divided against themselves, shall 
find on a larger foundation that moral convergence, 
that fruitful solidarity which reigned in the ancient 
city and in the mediaeval community. And like those 
two great epochs which appear as glorious stages in 



